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A Ramble over the Realms of Poetry. | 


O! deem not in this world of strife 
An idle art the Poct brings; 
Let high Philosophy control 
Aud sages calm the stream of life; 
Tis he refines its fountain springs, 
The nobler passions of the soul. 
Campbell, 


{n the annals of Literature, Poetry ante- 
dates prose. Creation precedes Providence 
not merely in the order of sequences, but in 
what is usually called intellectual and phy- 
sical grandeur. So in genius and taste poe- 
try trandscends prose. In the work of Cre- 
ation the Almighty broke the awful stillness 
of eternity by His first creative fiat, and 
angels were the first born of God. They 
took their thrones in the galleries of the uni- 
verse, and in silent contemplation sat. They 
spoke not: for words as signs of thought, or 
will, or emotion, were not then conceived 
and consequently then unborn. They gazed 
in rapture on one another, and in solemn si- 
lence thought. 

Human words being created breath, and 
breath being air in motion, prior to these 
language was impossible. And as the deaf 
are always dumb, language, like faith, comes 
by hearing. But hearing itself is a pensioner 
waiting upon a speaker; consequently it 
must ever be contingent on a cause alike an- 
tecedent and extrinsic of itself. It is, there- 
fore, equally an oracle of reason and an or- 
acle of faith, that, however God may have 
communicated to Angels, to Man he spoke 
in articulate sounds before man articulated 
a thought, a feeling, or an emotion of his 
soul. And as an emotional soul is but a 
harp of many strings, a hand there must have 
been to play upon its chords before melody 
or harmony, twins born of Heaven, had 
either a local habitation or a name. 


But it may be asked, ‘Is there not in the 
region of poetry an Eolian harp found in the 
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the skill or touch of human hand?’ Grant 
all that the poetic mus: assumes, and then 
we ask, ‘‘ Who made the harp?” and whence 
directed came the musing sylvan Zephyrus 
and his choir? Came they not from a land 
of images and dreams? But we are inquir- 
ing for originals. Images and originals are 
the poles apart. An original without an im- 
age is possible; but an image without an 
original is alike impossible and inconceiva- 
ble. Hence alike philosophically and logi- 
cally we conclude, that neither man nor an- 
gel addressed each other, until they them- 
selves had been addressed by their Creator. 
Then they intercommunicated thought, sen- 
timent and-emotion with one another as God 
had communicated to them. 

The mystery of language and poetry is in- 
soluble, but on the admission of a revelation 
or communication of some sort, unconceived 
by the human mind, unexecuted by the hu- 
man hand. If invention and creation be 
the grand characteristics of the poet, Mases, 
if uninspired, was a greater poet than Ho- 
mer, or Milton, or Shakspeare, if he inven- 
ted the Drama which he wrote. The first 
chapter of Genesis is the greatest and most 
splendid poem ever conceived by the human 
imagination or written by the human hand. 

All poets, ancient and modern, are mere 
plagiarists if Moses was uninspired. We 
prove his divine legation by the intrinsic and 
extrinsic merits of the poem which he wrote. 
Imagination originates nothing absolutely 
new. It merely imitates and combines. It 
is regarded as the creative faculty of man; 
but its material is already furnished. The 
portrait of an unreal Adam is as conceivable 
as a child without a father, or an effect with- 
out a cause. 

Thus we are obliged, by an insuperable 
necessity, to admit the credibility of the 
poem which he wrote. And what does Mo- 
ses say? Nothing more than God spake and 
the Universe was! This is the sublime of 





cave of Eolus, on which the winds of Heaven 


true poetry. This is more than the logic of 


played many a heavenly symphony, without|the proposition, God was, therefore we are! 


Voi. XXI.—73 
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It is more than the philosophy, ex nihilo, a chord. Poetry is the expression of those 
hil fit; or than, that nothing cannot be the’ feelings and sentiments in which all hearts, 
parent of something ! under like circumstances, will harmonize. 

But we must place our foot upon a higher | It is the language of the heart ; the univer- 
round of the ladder, before we can stand sal language which will convey the same im- 
upon such an eminence, as to see in all its; pressions and excite the same emotions 
fair proportions the column on which the, wherever and whenever its melodious ac- 


muses place themselves. 
Job and not Moses shall be our guide, and 


the oracle alike of our reason and our imag- | 


ination. But who is Job? There is not 
much poetry in the name. But Rome and 
its vulgate vulgarized this hallowed name, 
and Britain followed Rome. His name in 
Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic was Jobal. 
There is more poetry in this. There is no 
metre nor poetry in a monotone, or mono- 
syllable. He was born among rocks and 
mountains, the proper theatre of a heaven- 
inspire.| muse; not in Arabia the Happy, 
but in Arabia the Rocky. He was a heart- 
touching, emotional bard. In such a case 
the cloud that overshadows the era of the 
man, only enhances the genius and the in- 
spiration of the poet. 

In internal and external evidence, accord- 
ing to our calendar of the muses, he is the 
first-born of the poets that yet survive the 
wasteful ravages of hoary time. He sings 
not, indeed, of Chaos and eternal Night ; 
but as one inspired with a Heaven-born 
muse he echoes the chorus of the Angelic 
song, when on the utterance of the first fiat 
the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. Hence we 
argue that poetry is not only prior to prose, 
but that language, its intellectual and emo- 
tional embodiment, is Heaven-conceived as 
Heaven-born. 

Beautiful are the words of Israel’s sweet 
Psalmist when he describes those noble and 
generous sympathies of the human heart, 
which in every age, and through every clime 
have harmonized in their testimony that 
however diversified men may be in body, in 
soul they are one: 


“ As mirrored in the water 
Face answereth to face, 
So does the heart of man to man.” 


There is a chord in every heart which, when 
rightly touched, will vibrate in unison with 
our own feelings. The poet’s art is to touch 


; 


~~ ethereal regions of the distant spheres, 


'cents are breathed in upon the soul. Prose 


is the language of the intellect; poetry is 
the language of the feelings. Prose plods. 
Poetry soars and bathes her daring wing in 


‘or fathoms the dark and silent depths of 
oceans or mines for treasures in the secret 
places of the soul of man. Poetry is there- 
fore associated with all that is beautiful and 
lovely, and sublime in the feelings, affec- 
tions and sentiments of the human heart. 
It is not bound down in its expressions to 
rhyme, rhythm or figure. Even language 
itself is not needed to give expression to 


—-—— “The soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembles in the breast. 

It breathes its burden in a sigh, 

It sparkles in a tear, 

*Tis the joyous glancing of an eye, 
The trembling of a fear.” 


Rhyme, rhythm, figures, and all the beau- 
tiful forms of poetic diction are therefore but 
the vesture with which the skilful artist 
clothes the living thoughts and conceptions 
of his genius. True poetry is not dependent 
on any of these adventitious circumstances 
for its power. The most beautiful and sub- 
lime poetry that the literature of any age 
can produce, comes to us under all the dis- 
advantages of a translation into a foreign 
language, and the absence of rhyme; and 
yet it is peerless in its power over the heart 
of man. We need only quote two examples. 


THE SUBLIME. 


“In my distress I called upon the Lord; 

He heard my voice out of His temple, 

And my cry came before Him. 

Then the earth shook and trembled ; 

The foundations also of the hills were moved ; 
Because He was wroth. 

He bowed the Heavens and came down, 

And darkness was under His feet ; 

And He did ride upon a Cherub, and did fly ; 
Yea, He did fly upon the wings of the wind. 
He made darkness His secret place ; 
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His pavilion round about Him were durk waters 
And the thick clouds of the sky.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 

He leadeth me beside the still waters: 

He restoreth my soul. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, 

I will fear no evil, 

For thou art with me; 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me, 

Thou anointest my head with oil, 

My cup runneth over.” * 


The earliest forms in which Poetry was 
expressed were the affecting actions of Pan- 
tomime. In the time of the patriarch Job, 
this art was carried to a remarkable degree 
of perfection, and it possessed a power of 
expression, which can never be equalled by 
language. It is impossible to convey in 
words the Poetry which is expressed in pan- 
tomime in Job, 2—xii-xiii. 

But inasmuch as it is desirable to render 
that which is pleasing in human life, as per- 
manent as possible, there were those who at 
a very early age of the world sought to rep- 
resent in language the events, which, from 
time to time made a deep impression on 
their hearts.t Thus, when Job wished to 
perpetuate to after ages the sublime concep- 
tions from which he derived so much plea- 
sure, he exclaimed : 


“Ob that my words were now written, 
Oh that they were printed in a book, 
‘That they were graven with an iron pen, 


* The praises of the Author of Nature was the most 
ancient use of Poetry, as may be learned from the Greek 
fragments of Orpheus; a relic of great antiquity. These 
fragments contain many verses concerning God, and 
his formimg and governing the Universe; which, though 
imperfect, have many noble thoughts and lofty expres- 
sions. It has been doubted, however, whether these 
Hymns were written by Orpheus or by Onomucritus, who 
lived about the era of Pisistratus. 


t Poetry was cultivated among the Greeks at a very 
early period. The Greek inhabited a land well suited to 
foster and nourish the fancy and imagination. His was 
a country of varied and picturesque beauty; a land of 
the mountain and the flood. Every scene upon which 
the eye of the Greek rested, was, in his imagination, 
haunted by mysterious essences; and thus even the per- 
ishable and transitory things of this world were stamped, 
as it were, with immortality, To their excited imagina- 
tions Nereids were sporting in every fountain, they heard 
the voices of the Dryads in the echoes of the woods. The 
very lights of Heaven were but the radiance of the Gods. 
Their very souls were imbued with the spirit of Poetry. — 





See Brown's Hist. Greek Lit. Lempriere’s Tour. 


And with lead in the rock forever! 

For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

He shall stand at the latte: day on the earth; 
And though the worms destroy this body, 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 


It will be seen that in those early ages the 
Poet depended upon language as the means 
of perpetuating, rather than of beautifying, 
his thoughts. The parallelism or climax of 
the ancient Hebrew Poet is an effort to 
deepen rather than to beautify the expres- 
sion of a thought. In the first line he desires 
that the grand conception of the resurrection 
of the body, with which his mind is fired, 
should be written; in the second line he 
wishes it printed; in the third he would 
have it graven on a brazen tablet, with a pen 
of iron; in the fourth he would carve it in 
the diving rock, and fill up the letters with 
molten lead, that it might remain forever. 

In the days of Homer, the Poet had culti- 
vated the arts of expression so highly, that 
the beautiful conceptions of the mind were 
clothed in all the richness and grace of which 
language was capable; and then, as if we 
were to be made sensible of the preciousness 
of the thoughts, and even the words over 
which genius had toiled, they were mea- 
sured out syllable by syllable ; the harmony 
and euphonious cadence of which filled the 
mind with wonder at the artistic skill which 
had adjusted them; and at the same time 
became, by the slowness or rapidity of the 
movement, a means of giving a greater 
effect to the ideas which it was designed to 
express.* 

From that period to the present day, Poets 
have confined their attention to the solution 
of two problems, 

First ; Given, a happy combination of the 
intellectual powers, with a noble, generous 
heart; to produce an idea which will excite 
pleasure in the hearts of others. 

*Many elegant examples of the adaptation of the 
sound to the sentiments intended to be expressed, may 
be found in the Greek Poets. The following lines from 


Moschus, describing the long, dreamless sleep of the 
grave, have always been admired : 


‘*Eidouss eb pada paypéey dreppov a viryperov éxvov.™ 


Another fine example may be found in the first book of 
the Iliad, 49th line, where Homer is describing Apollo as 
shooting his arroes down upon the Greeks. Observe 
the singular expressive sound of the words he employs. 


Acct dé kXayyh yéver’ apyvpto.o Bwoto.” 
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Second; Given, a Poetical conception, to 
clothe it in the most expressive diction. 

With reference to the former of these pro- 
blems, it should be observed, that the pos- 
session of a warm and generous heart, anda 
commanding genius, have not always en- 
sured a Poetical idea, when it has been 
sought. But whenever such a heart and 
such a head were aroused to action by the 
occurrence of extraordinary events, such as 
the sack ef Troy, or the grandeur of Impe- 
rial Rome, then poetry poured forth its 
beautiful conceptions as fast as a Homer or 
a Virgil could find language to clothe them. 
There has been little gained since the classic 
days of Greece and Rome in beauty, grace, 
or power of expression. The same measures 
that obtained then, are in vogue now; and 
with the single advantage of the jingle of 
rhyme, modern Poets cannot boast of their 
improved diction. 

Rhyme is not, however, so much an ad- 
vantage to the sense, as to the nonsense in 
poetry. Its use in poetry is similar to the 
use of paint and putty in cabinet making; 
it hides the defects, it fills up cracks and 
crevices. We could cite many examples il- 
lustrative of its value in this respect, but 
we content ourselves with two lines from 
Cowper, italicizing the nonsense, which 
otherwise could not be noticed. 


** Blest, rather curst with hearts that never feel, 
Kept snug in caskets of close-hammered steel.” 


By a careful study of the arts of expres- 
sion the accomplished writer may clothe his 
thoughts in words, which will, by their very 
cadence, convey additional meaning to the 
soul. We instance the following from 
Gray’s Elegy, as an illustration of a rare 
and happy combination of several arts of 
poetic phraseology, some of which give addi- 
tional significance, while others enhance the 
beauty and grace of its expression. 


“The breezy call of incense breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, and the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 


Every one who has any poetry in his soul 
will recognize in these lines an elegance of 
expression, a beauty of imagery and depth of 
meaning which are only to be met with in 
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But the question here arises, what is it 
that constitutes its peculiar excellence? 
The answer to this inquiry involves the 
statement of all the poetic art of versification. 
In the first two lines there is a pleasing al- 
literation. In every line the rhyme is per- 
fect. There is also a varied cesura, which 
adapts itself to the sense and gives a pecu- 
liar elasticity tothe verse, which a uniform 
cesura does not possess. There is, more- 
over, not a single redundant syllable, which 
by its presence would compel the ellipsis of 
either a vowel or a consonant. Every ad- 
jective seems not only to be an help-mate 
for its noun, but also to convey, in its very 
sound, a living, breathing idea of its original. 
And beyond all this, there is so much left 
for the fancy to dwell upon, so much that is 
unexpressed, that the mind would fain revert 
again and again to each line, finding on each 
review some new associations starting up, 
and bringing into renewed being the scenes 
of childhoud, or the labors of youth, or the 
memory of those we have lost. The whole 
forms an exquisite picture ; but there is that 
in the words “ twittering,” ‘shrill”’ and 
‘* breathing,’ which the painter’s art cannot 
stamp upon the canvass; for the Poet al- 
most makes you hear the twitter of the swal- 
low, he makes you almost feel the rosy breath 
of the morning. 

Therefore, when we said every one who 
had any Poetry in his soul, would recognize 
these beauties, we should have added if the 
verses were repeated to him by a good rea- 
der, for that is neeessary to develope the 
meaning of an elegant poem. 


Having thus glanced at the general effect 
of the beautiful conceptions which the poet 
has grouped together in these lines, let us 
analyze the elements which, when combined, 
produce such grace and harmony. 

A poetical conception expressed in prose, 
changes its dress, and becomes verse when 
the words are measured and arranged by 
certain rules, which regulate their time and 
pauses. The first of these rules regards the 
time and number of syllables or feet with 
which the poetical movement advances. It 
has been found that all the syllables in our 
language are capable of being divided into 
two classes; one of these are called long 





the productions of art and genius combined. 


syllables; the other, short syllables ; and it 
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variety of feet or poetic measures. There 
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is found, moreover, that all the short sylla- ; 
bles are capable of being so pronounced as'| 
to be just half the length of the long sylla-, 
bles. This applies generally to other lan- 
guages also. It has also been observed that 
the regular recurrence of certain sounds at 
certain intervals is melodious. Thus the 
measured chime of a church bell is melodi- 
ous. This melody may be varied by alter- 
nating a heavy stroke and a light tap: 
Thus— 


Dong— Dong—Deong—Dong, 
Ding, Dong—Ding, Dong—Ding, Dong—Ding, Dong. 


Now the poet arranges his words upon 
this principle, and thus produces melody. 
Thus :-— 


“ Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi,” 
or, 
“ Hills PEEP o’er HILLS; and ALPS on ALP ARISE.” 


It wil’ be perceived that in the Latin line 
the melody is produced by alternating two 
feet or measures; one of them being com- 
posed of a long and two short syllables ; the 
other having two long syllables; while in 
the English line, it is produced by throwing 
the accent on each alternate word. 


Our language, however, admits of a great 


were eight in use among the Latin poets, 
and they may all be employed in English 
verse. 


It has been observed in nature that a pe- 
culiar effect is produced by regular intervals 
or pauses in actions. Thus, after a gust of 
wind sweeps over the plain, there will be a 
pause, and then comes another gust, &c. 
Or, when the sea is up, we see great waves 
breaking over a vessel, and almost burying 
her beneath their mass of waters, and then 
there will succeed a space of comparative 
calm. This breaking off an action, has been 
imitated by the Poet, by the introduction of 
pauses. We will onlyillustrate one of these 
pauses, which is called cesura, or, the divi- 
der, because it divides every line into twoor 
more parts: thus— 


“ Warms in the sun—refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars—and blossoms in the trees.” 
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The cesura is, perhaps, the most important 
part of the poetic movement, and although 
it may be varied in its position to suit the 
taste of the artist, yet upon its management 
and regularity depends much of the melo- 
dious effect of the poem. Indeed, the ex- 
perienced poet, having attuned his ears to 
the measures of the great masters of his art, 
gives little heed to feet when he is construc- 
ting his verse, but keeps his attention con- 
stantly fixed on the cesura, leaving his prac- 
tised ear to reeasure the sound of each word, 
as they successively fall into their ranks, as 
it best can. 

Pope thinks that the cesura should fall as 
near the middle of a line as possible. But 
it may be laid down as the usage of the ma- 
jority of the greatest poets, that this pause 
should occur after the fourth syllable, at the 
beginning, or, before the fourth syllable from 
the end of aline. Thus :— 


“O Theu! whose word—from solid darkness struck 
That spark, the sun—strike wisdom from my soul.” 


or, 


“ How passing wonder He—who made him such! 
Who centered in our make—such strange extremes.” 


When the pause falls earliest, that is, after 
the fourth syllable, the briskest melody is 
therefore formed, and the most spirited air 
given to the line. In the following lines 
from the Rape of the Lock, Pope has. with 
exquisite propriety, suited the construction 
of the verse to the subject : 


“On her white breast—a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss—and infidels adore ; 

Her lively looks—a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes—and as unfixed as those ; 
Favours to none—to all she smiles extends, 

Oft she rejects—but never once offends ; 

Bright as the sun—her eyes the gazer’s strike, 
And like the sun—they shine on all alike ; 

Yet graceful ease—and sweetness void of pride. 
Might hide her faults—if belles had faults to hide ; 
if to her share—some female errors fall, 

Look on her face—and you'll forget them all.” 


When the pause falls after the fifth sylla- 
ble, which divides the line into two equal 
portions, the melody is sensibly altered. 
The verse loses that brisk sprightly air, 
which it had with the former pause, and be- 
comes more smooth, gentle, and flowing: 


“Eternal sunshine—of the spotless mind, 





Each prayer accepted—and each wish resigned.” 
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When the pause proceeds to follow the 
sixth syllable, the tenor of the music be- 
comes solemn and grave. The verse marches 
now with a more slow and measured pace, 
than in any of the two former cases: 


“The wrath of Peleus’ son—the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes—O goddess sing ! 


But the grave, solemn cadence becomes 
still more sensible, when the pause falls 
after the seventh syllable which is the near- 
est place to the end of the line that it can 
occupy. This kind of verse occurs but sel- 
dom, but has a happy effect in diversifying 
the melody. It produces that slow Alexan- 
drine air which is finely suited to a close ; 
and for this reason, such lines almost never 
occur together, but are used in finishing the 
couplet : 


“ And in the smooth description—murmur still, 
Long lov’d, adored ideas!—all adieu.’’* 


In order to exhibit the power of poetic 
melody, let a good reader repeat the follow- 
ing lines in verse, and then express the 
same sentiment in prose : 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 


Many flowers bloom in uninhabited places, 
And no one ever smells the fragrance. 


There is as much poetry in the idea as 
expressed in the latter lines as there is in 
the former; the difference is altogether in 
the melody which is produced by the artist 
in versification, and the elegance of his 
diction which gives a ‘‘ blush” to the bloom- 
ing flower, and associates its destiny with- 
that of living intelligence, by the figure ‘“ is 
born ;’”’ as if like the ‘‘ village Hampden,”’ 
it was mourning over the absence of some 
one who could appreciate its worth. 

Rhyme, though not essential to versifi- 
cation, is an important element in the pro- 
duction of melody. As in music it is found 
that the bass not only harmonizes with the 
other parts, but also adds much to the gen- 
eral effect of the piece, provided it be not 
too loud, so in versification, rhyme occur- 
ring at certain regular intervals, and prece- 
ding the larger pauses in the measured 
movement, is found not only to harmonize 


* See Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric. 
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with the other elements, but to give a pecu- 
liar melody to the whole. We illustrate the 
increased melody derived from rhyme, by 
the following lines, which stand otherwise, 
side. by side in the very highest ranks of 
living, breathing, speaking melodies: 


“ Night, sable goddess! from her eben throne, 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 
Silence, how dead! and darkness, how profound! 
Tis as the general pulse 

Of life stood still, and nature made a pause!” 





“'Tis midnight: on the mountain brown 

The cold round moon shines deeply down ; ~ 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 

Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly. epiritually bright ; 

Whoever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray 1” 


The reader will perceive the similarity of 
the subjects, the perfection of their numbers, 
and the elegance of their diction, but with- 
al the superior melody of the latter. 


We cannot refrain from here quoting, as 
illustrative of the superior melody of rhymed 
verse over blank, these much admired pas- 
sages from two Greek poets of great antiqu- 
ity. They are both descriptive of night and 
night scenes. The first are the well known 
lines from the Iliad, and the last a passage 
from the Argonautica of Apolonius Rhodius. 


“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies.” —Jliad. 


“ Now Night had thrown her shadow o’er the earth, 
Far vut to sea the sailors stood and gazed 

On wheeling Arctus and Orion’s stars. 

The traveler longed to hear the warden’s voice 

Invite to rest; and even the mother’s eyes 

That drowsy hour pressed downwards, as she watched 
By her dead child—the watch dog’s voice was mute; 
The city’s thronging noise had died away, 

And stillness reigned o’er all the shaded realm, 

Save in Medea’s restless soul.” —Argonautica. 


Variety in versification adds much to its 
melody, and prevents monotony. “ Variety 


in versification,’’ says Leigh Hunt, “consists 
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in whatsoever can be done for the preven- 
tion of monotony, by diversity of stops and 
cadences, distribution of emphasis, and re- 
tardation and acceleration of time; for the 
whole real secret of versification is a musi- 
cal secret, and is not attainable to any vital 
effect, save by the ear of genius. All the 
mere knowledge of feet and numbers, of ac- 
cent and quantity, will no more impart it 
than a knowledge of the ‘‘ Guide to Music’ 
will make a Beethoven or a Paisiello. It is 
a matter of sensibility and imagination; of 
the beautiful in poetical passion, accompanied 
by the musical; of the imperative necessity 
for a pause here and a cadence there, and a 
quicker or slower utterance in this or that 
place, created by analogies of sound with 
sense, by the fluctuations of feeling. by the 
demands of the gods and graces that visit 
the poet’s harp, as the winds visit that of 
Eolus. We select a féw elegant examples 
of variety and melody in versification. The 
first is Dryden’s famous description of Iphi- 
genia : 


“ 1t happened—on a summer's holiday, 

That to the greenwood shade—he took his way, 

For Cymon shunn’d the church—and used not much 
to pray ; 

His quarter staffi—which he could ne’er forsake, 

Hung half before—and half behind his back : 

He trudg’d along—not knowing what he sought, 

And whistled as he went—for want of thought. 


By chance conducted—or by thirst constrain’d, 

The deep recesses of a grove he gained ;— 

Where—in «4 plain defended by a wood, 

Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood, 

By which—an alabaster fountain stood ; 

And on the margent of the fount was laid— 

Attended by her slaves—a sleeping maid; 

Like Dian and her nymphs—when, tired with sport, 

To rest by cool Eurotas they resort.— 

The dame herself—the goddess well express’d 

Not more distinguished by her purple vest— 

Than by the charming features of the fuce— 

And e’en in slumber—a superior grace : 

Her comely linbs—composed with decent care, 

Her body shaded—with + slight cymar, 

Her bosom to the view—was only bare ; 

Where two beginning paps were scarcely spied— 

For yet their places were but signified. — 

The fanning wind upon her bosom blows— 

To meet the fanning wind—the bosom rose ; 

The fanning wind—and purling stream—continue 
her repose. 


But, as has been remarked by an eminent 


English poet, for a crowning specimen of 


variety of pause and accent, apart from emo- 
tion, nothing can surpass the account, in 
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Paradise Lost, of the Devil’s search for an 
accomplice : 





There was a place 

Now not—though Sin—not Time—first wrought the 
change. 

Where Tigris—at the foot of Paradise, 

Into a gilf—shot under ground—till part 

Rose up a fointain by the Trée of Life. 

In with the river sank—and with it rose 

Satan—involved in rising mist—then sdught 

Whére to lie hid.—Séa he had search’d—and land 

From Eden over Pontus—and the pool 

Mcedtis—iip beyond the river Ob ; 

Downward as far antartic;—and in léngth 

West from Ordntes--to the dcean barr’d 

At Darién—thénce to the land where flows 

Ganges and Indus.--This the orb he roamed 

With narrow séarch ;—and with inspection déep 

Considered évery créature—which of all 

Most opportine might sérve his wiles—and foind 

The sérpent—subtiest béast of all the field. 


“Tf the reader,” says Leigh Hunt, “ cast 
his eye again over this passage, he will not 
find a line in it which is not varied and har- 
monized in the most remarkable manner.”’ 
Let him notice in particular that curious bal- 
ancing of the lines in the sixta and tenth 
verses : j 


In with the river sunk, &c. 


and 


Up beyond the river Ob. 


One more example of exquisite variety 
and melody in versification we take from 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Mystic Poem’’ of Christabel. 
This passage (indeed the whole poem) is as 
mystically and beautifully modulated as any 
thing in the music of Glick or Weber : 


“* Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the spring comes slowl up this way. 
The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well, 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate? 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothéd knight; 

And shé in thé midnight wood will pray 
For the wéal Of hér lover that's far away. 


She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heaved were soft and low 
And naught was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest misletoe ; 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 


The lady sprung up suddenly, 
The lovely lady, Christabel! 

It moaned as near as near can be, 
But what it is, she cannot tell, 
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On the other side it seems to be 
Of thé hige broad-breasted, dld oak trée. 


The night is chill, the forest bare ; 
It is the wind that moaneth bleak ; 

(it was a witch moaning,) 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one réd leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dancés as oftin as dance it can, 
Hanging 86 light and hanging 86 high, 
On the topmost twig that looks ip at the sky. 


Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 

Jesu Maria, shield her well! 

She folded her arms beneath her cleak. 

Aud stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there ? 


‘There she sees a damsel bright, 
Dress’d in a robe of silken white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 
The neck that made that white rube wan, 
Her stately weck and arms were bare : 
Her blue-vein’d feet unsandall’d were; 
And wildly glittered, here and there, 
The gems entangled in her hair: 

O Christ! "twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly.’’* . 


But no where have we seen the influence 
of variety in versification, as productive of 
melody, more strikingly displayed than in 
these elegant lines: the expression of ma- 
jesty and grace in the movement of the 
six last lines is wonderfully enhanced by the 
light and airy measure of the lines that in- 
troduce them: 


Thee the voice, the dance obey, 

Temper d tothy warbled lay. 

O’er Idalia’s velvet green 

The rosy crowned loves are seen 

On Cythereu’s day, 

With antic sports, and blue-eyed pleasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures ; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet ; 

‘To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many twinkling feet. 

Slow melting strains their Queen’s apprvach de- 
clare ; 

Wohuere’er she turns, the Graces homage pay. 

With arms sublime, thot float upon the air, 

In gliding stute she wins her easy way : 

O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love. 


We proceed now to glance at the chief 
kinds of poetical compositions, beginning 
with the lesser forms of poetry, and ascend- 
ing from the Dramatic and Epic as the most 
dignified. 


*{ have here quoted from memory. 


We have defined poetry as the language 
of the heart, but such a definition must be 
qualified, when it is remembered, that wri- 
ters of ability, and of elegant diction, find- 
ing that they could give increased force and 
permanence to their conceptions, and alsu 
enhance their beauty by putting them into 
verse, and associating them with melodious 
numbers, have given the cold, heartless pre- 
cepts of science in all the richness and mel- 
ody of a perfect versification. And yet, if 
you take away the numbers, if you change 
the position of a single word, you will find 
that they are really versification without 
poetry. In this school must be classed all 
poems which deal merely in matters of sci- 
ence and art; which, however beautiful 
they may be, are like galleries of statuary, 
in that they are grace and beauty without 
life. Of this nature is Lucretius’ ‘‘ De Re- 
rum Natura,’ and Armstrong on Health, &c. 

Next in the order of an ascending pro- 
gress is that, which may be strictly called 
didactic poetry, such as moral essays on 
some philosophical, grave, or useful subject. 
But inasmuch as there is no poem of this 
kind which may not often rise to the highest 
attainments of the art, we must, in order to 
do ample justice to the poet, place side by 
side two specimens ; the one exhibiting the 
comparatively humble sphere of the moral 
essayest ; while the other manifests the ge- 
nius of one of the greatest poets, and both 
occurring in the same essay. 





* Know, Nature’s children all divide her care; 

The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear. 

W hile man exclaims, ‘ see all things for my use !’ 

‘See man for mine!’ replies the pampered goose. 

And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all.”’ 
Pope’s Essay on Man. 


Who would have thought that the same 
pen that wrote those dull, cold lines could 
just have finished these that are so full of 
life and energy : 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whuse body Nature is, and God the soul; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 





As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
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As full, as perfect, in vile mau that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 

To Hiw no high, no low, no great, no small, 

He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all.” 
Essay on Man, | 


Among English moral and didactive | 
poets Young is certain!y among the finest. | 
In all his works, observes Dr. Blair, the. 
marks of strong genius appear. His uni-| 


versal passion, possesses the full merit of | 
that animated conciseness of style, and) 


lively description of characters, which are. 
particularly requisite in didactive compvsi- 
tions. Akenside also has attempted the 
most rich and poetical form of didactic wri- | 
ting in his pleasures of imagination. 

As brevity is the soul of wit, so wit is the| 


. : . | 
soul of an epigram. An epigram in poetry, | 


is a short piece in verse, which has only | 
one subject, and finishes by a witty or inge- | 
nious turn of thought represented happily in 
a few words. Clecsely allied to the epigram 
is the epitaph. The Greek epigram was in 
the first instance, a short collection of lines 
actually inscribed on a tomb or monument; | 
and the word was thence transferred to such | 
short poems as might serve for inscriptions ; 
of such the Greek epigram is almost wholly 
composed. Their general characteristic is 
perfect simplicity, and the seemingly studied 
absence of that point which characterizes 
the modern epigram.* 

There is a climax in the merit of epi- 
grams. We present first a beautiful con- 
ception dressed up in all the grace and or- 
nament of elegant poetic diction: 


HOMER, VIRGIL AND MILTON. 


“ Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 

The first in majesty of thought surpassed, 
The next in melody—in both the last; 

The strength of Nature could no further go, 
To make the third, she joined the other two.” 


Without illustrating each of the interme- 
diate grades, we advance directly to the 
highest kind of epigram. When a youth at 
school, Milton aud his schoolmates were re- 
quired to write some verses on the feast at 
Cana of Galilee, where the water was 
changed into wine. When the elder schol- 
ars had given in their verses, Milton being 
called on, presented the following : 





* Brande’s Encly. Lit. Science and Art. 


Vor. XXI.—74 
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“Tis He, the Christ! and every doubt was hush’d 
The conscious water saw its God, and blushed.” 


“ As in smooth vil the razor best = whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set ; 


Their want of edge from their offence is seen, 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen.” 


“Whatis an epigram? A dwarfish whole, 
Its body brevity, and wit its sou}.”’ 


By Pope,.written with Chesterfield’s pen- 


cil, on a window pane: 


“ Accept a miracle instead of wit, 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 


Greek literature abounds in beautiful spe- 
cimens of the epigram. The following 
neatly turned epigram, in honor of the ad- 
mired poetess Sappho, is still extant. 


A , Tr , , ‘ ’ 
’"Evvia Tas Moveas pacity TeVes WS tywous 


"Hoeide wai Lamps AccBabey i dexarn. 


Some count the Muses nine; how eareless! when 
Sappho of Lesbos makes the number teu. 


A beautiful Epigram by Simmias the The- 
ban is preserved in the Greek Anthology ; 


Hoép’ ixep ripBoto, «. 7. d. 


“ Wind gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 
Sweet ivy, wind thy bough and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the cluster.ng vine; 
Thus will thy lasting leaves with beuuties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung, 
Whose soul exalted by the god of wit, 
Among the Muses and the Graces writ.” 

Aanth. Gr. VIT—21. 


The epitaph on Anacreon, by an anony- 
mous author, has always been admired by 
Greek scholars: 


“ This tomb be thine, Anacreon; all around 
Let ivy wreathe, let flow’rets deck the ground, 
And from its earth enrich’d with such a prize, 
Let wells of milk and streams of wine arise ; 
So will thine ashes yet a pleasure know, 
If any pleasure reach the shades below.” 
Anth. Gr. viii 51. 


But the most exquisitely beautiful Epigram 
we have ever met with, is this one, from the 
Love Epigrams of Plato : 


> t e ‘ ¢ 
aorepas cidaDpcis acrnp enod ci9e yevoipny 
odpavés ws modXois oppacty eis ce Brerw. 


“Thou gazest on the Stars, my Life! Ah! gladly would 
I be 
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Yon starry skies, with thousand eyes, that I might gaze 
on thee! 


“ Hark! his hands the Lyre explore, 

Bright eyed Fancy hovering o'er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 


From the days when Miriam’s timbril 
trembled in unison with the million spirits 
of an emancipated nation near the palm- 
trees of Elim, down to the birth of the Mar- 
seillaise in France, and the Star Spangled 
Banner in America, ballads and songs have 
exerted far greater influence over the pop- 
ular mind, than all other kinds of poetry. 
In every land and in every age, great men 
have found the lyre omnipotent in arousing 
patriotism and awakening religious enthusi- 
asm. The sweet singer of Israel has done 
more for the world by his songs, than the 
combined influence of the schools of Philos- 
ophy and the courts of law has been able to 
accomplish. Burns, Campbell, and Collins 
have identified themselves so much with 
the Anglo Saxon language and literature, 
that it may be truly said that all the states- 
men and philosophers of their day have ex- 
erted but a tithe of their influence upon the 
present generation. 


All Lyrical Odes may be comprised under 
four denominations. First, Sacred Odes; 
hymns addressed to God, or composed on 
religious subjects. Of this nature are the 
Psalms of David. How many desponding 
hearts have felt themselves refreshed and 
soothed to quiet endurance as the following 
tide of golden melody has poured its trea- 
sures of thought upon the soul ! 


“The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a Shepherd’s care ; 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile, 

The barren wilderness shall simile ; 

With sudden greens and verdure crown’d, 
And streams shall murmur all around.” 


Secondly, Patriotic Odes, which are em- 
ployed in praise of Heroes, and the glories 


of one’s Country. Such are Campbell’s. 


Ye Mariners of England, the Marseillaise 


Hymn, and the Star Spangled Banner. 
Thirdly, Moral and Philosophical Odes, 


where the sentiments are chiefly inspired 
by virtue, friendship and humanity. Of 
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Gray’s Hymn to Adversily, and Byron’s 
Prayer of Nature are elegant examples.* 
Fourthly, Festive or Amorous Songs, cal- 
culated merely for pleasure and amusement. 
Burns and Moore furnish many excellent ex- 
amples of this species of Ode. Dryden’s 
celebrated lyric lexander’s Feast, or, The 
Power of Music, is a just and elegant illus- 
tration of the power of lyric poetry over the 
human heart. 

The Sonnet is a short composition of four- 
teen or fifteen lines, rhymed according to an 
intricate, but not always precisely similar 
arrangement. ‘It is the oldest form in 
which the Italian language was used; but 
was, at a still earlier period, employed by 
the Provencal Poets. Petrarch, in the 14th 
century, carried the Sonnet to perfection in 
point of form and polish; although applied 
by him, as it had been by his predecessors, 
almost exclusively to the subject of his fig- 
urative and mystical passion.’”’ The Sonnet 
has been successfully naturalized into Eng- 
lish literature. The first English Sonnets 
were written by the unfortunate Earl of Sur- 
rey. He had travelled in foreign countries, 
and the melodies of strange languages had 
fallen on his ear, and in a spirit of pure and 
lofty patriotism he sought his native land 
to call up the yet buried harmonies of his 
mother tongue. Milton, too, has given to it 
a dignity peculiarly his own, together with 
much of the melody and tenderness which 
characterize his Italian models. Although 
the seeming poverty of rhymes in the Eng- 
lish language has rendered the Sonnet unu- 
sual, several of its Poets have abundantly 
vindicated its powers. From the Sonnets of 
Drummond, Bowles, Coleridge and Words- 
worth, we might readily show the richness 
of the language in rhymes, its power of ex- 
pression, and its flexibility of metre. With 
those, indeed, who are accustomed only to 
the more prominent rhymes, and the more 
marked forms of verse, the melody of the 
Sonnet will ever fall as on a dull ear. But 
to a cultivated taste, and to the secret sense 
of hearing, apt for the music of poetry, we 
would cheerfully submit almost any of Words- 
worth’s or Bowles’ Sonnets, without an ap- 
prehension that the sweetness and variety 
of their harmony would pass unheeded. 


* See Blair's Lec. on Rhet. 





this kind Akenside’s Hymn to Humanity, 
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We give the following taken after a little 
more than a moment’s selection : 


TO TIME. 


“O Tise! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pang stealest, unperceived, away ; 

On thee I rest my only hope at last, 

And think when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 

I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile — 
As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient shower, 

Forgetful though its wings ure wet the while: 

Yet, ah! how much must that poor heart endure 

Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure ! 

Bowles. 


The first Elegiac Poet and the inventor of 
what is termed the Elegiac metre, was Calli- 
mus of Ephesus. The original signification of 
the word Elegy was the same as that in 
which it is used in modern times. It origi- 
nally signified a song of sorrow, but after- 
wards it was applied to all strains, whether 
of joy or sorrow, which were composed in 
the metre at first devoted to the voice of la- 
mentation. Thus among the Greeks it em- 
braced equally the warlike verses of Tyrteus, 
the sweetly plaintive effusions of Simonides, 
and the moral and political aphorisms of 
Theognis and Solon.* In modern times al- 
most all the nations of Europe have prac- 
tised this species of composition, but gene- 
rally with little success. Milton’s Lycidas, 
the Elegies of Hammond, and Gray’s cele- 
brated Elegy in a Country Churchyard, are 
the finest specimens of this species of poeti- 
cal composition in the English language. 

Perhaps it may be thought the species of 
poetic composition called Allegorical Poetry, 
should not rank higher than Lyrics; but it 
must be remembered that ours is not only 
an ascending, but also an expanding progress; 
and although the Lyre may often soar to the 
Zenith, yet there are comprehensive regions 
which it can never occupy, and in which it 
is often used only as an aid, a secondary 
part in the grand movement of an Allegory 
or an Epic Poem. 

The lower forms of Allegorical Poetry 
should properly rank below the Lyre, for 
they are nothing more than didactic Poems, 
we mean Fables and ordinary Parables. But 
there are Allegorical Poems, which must 


* Hist. Greek Lit. Miller. Encls. Lit. Sci. and Art. 





outrank all other classes of poetry, unless 
we except the Epic. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress is full of poetry from beginning to 
end, and it lacks only the arts of versifica- 
tion to render it one of the first of Poems. 
Spencer’s Fairte Queen, Thomson's Castle of 
Indolence, Dante’s Inferno, and Tasso’s Gie- 
rusalemme, occupy a very high rank among 
Allegorical Poems. 

The allegory and the drama have a very 
wide range for the exercise of the fancy, 
and an almost inexhaustible store of ma- 
terials always ready for the poet’s use. 
There is in the human mind a natural 
love for the marvellous, a longing for 
the knowledge of that which is hidden. 
Hence there is a charm in these mysterious 
beings whom the poet claims as his own ;— 
the Fairies, the Genii, the Demons, the 
Gnomes, and all the powers of light and 
darkness who people the midnight hour. 
This charm of mystery runs through and co- 
lours the whole fabric of human life; it is 
interwoven with our most delicate feelings ; 
it is like the unseen element which is blend- 
ed with the prismatic colours, the agent by 
which nature daguerreotypes her images of 
ideal beauty. 

We are now approaching the highest ef- 
forts of the Muse—the Drama. All other 
descriptions of poetry are capable of being 
here united and blended together in illustra- 
ting some thrilling tragedy, or adorning some 
amusing and instructive comedy. But al- 
though the Dramatic Poet has three worlds 
to draw upon, yet these exhaustless store- 
houses of poetical treasure have rules and 
measures of their own, which allow little 
licence. Three of these rules require a con- 
sistency in the poetic movement which is 
called Unity, and they are therefore desig- 
nated the ‘three Unities’’—unity of action, 
unity of time, and unity of place, should al- 
ways characterize the productions of the 
Dramatic poet.—./ristotle’s Poetics— Vida’ s 
Art of Poetry. 


Thus the Tragic Poet selects as his mate- 
rials, a kingdom and several chieftains; his 
action begins by discovering the ambitious 
designs of one of the noblemen to possess 
himself of the crown; it continues by the 
murder of the lawful king; it ends in the 





wars and murders which attend the usurper. 
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Unity of action requires that the beginning, 
continuance and ending of the plot should 
all be so intimately connected as cause and 
effect, that they are a unit. English Dra- 
matic writers have taken great liberties in 
time and place ; but in doing so they depart 
widely from the theory of the writers of 
Greece and Rome, which undoubtedly in- 
creases the power of the piece, by confining 
it to the events of a few days, and to one 
location. 

As an illustration of the power of the 
Drama (taken at random from a hundred 
equally fine examples) in delineating the 
feelings of the heart, we cite the fall of 
Woolsey. The reader will bear in mind, 
that the Cardinal, who had risen by his own 
talents to the very pinnacle of human great- 
ness, has just heard of his change of for- 
tune; and that, having been taunted by the 
rude and unfeeling upbraiding of his ene- 
mies, he meets his friend Cromwell, and 
from him discovers the causes which had 
been secretly effecting his downfall. 
thus soliloquises : 


“So farewell to the little good you bear me, 
Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: To day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 
These many summers on a sea of glory: 
But far beyond my depth; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary und old with service, to the mercy 

_ Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye! 
I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Js that poor man that hangs on Princes’ favours! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of Princes, and their ruin ; 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have, 
And, when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again!” 


We have always been an ardent admirer 
of the Poetry and Dramatic literature of 
Greece, and our readers must pardon us for 
here quoting part of two beautiful choruses, 
which have always been admired, and which 
are well calculated to exemplify the lyrical 
powers of Euripides : 


“The fatal hour was midnight’s calm, 
When the feast was done and sleep like balm, 


Was shed on every eye. 
Hushed was the choral symphony, 
The sacrifice was o'er ; 
My lord to rest his limbs had flung, 
His idle spear in its place was hung, 
He dreamed of foes no more. 
And I, while I lost my lifeless gaze, 
In the depth of the golden mirror’s blaze, 
That my light last task was aiding, 
Was wreathing with fillets my tresses’ maze, 
And with playful fingers braiding. 
Then came a shout; 
Through the noiseless city the cry rang out, 
* Your homes are won, if ye scale the tower, 
Sons of the Greeks! is it not the hour?” 
Hec. 886 (ANsTICE.) 


“ We will not look on her burial sod, 
As the cell of sepulchral sleep : 
It shall be as the shrine of a radiant God, 
And the pilgriin shall visit that blest abode, 
To worship and not to weep, 
And as he turns his steps aside, 
Thus shall he breathe his vow— 
Here slept a self devoted bride 
Of old, to save her lord she died, 
She is the spirit now.”’” 
Alc. 1010. (ANsTiceE.) 


Homer, Virgil and Milton have left us no 





He| 


‘room for doubt as to the position which the 
Epic Poem should occupy. It out ranks all 
\other efforts of the Muses. Dramatic and 
Epic Poems differ in this: the one narrates; 
'the other acts; the one is confined to time, 
place and scenes, the other is untramelled. 
In many points, however, they are alike. 
No sort of composition requires more strength, 
dignity and fire than the Epic Poem. ‘It 
is the region within which we look for every 
thing that is sublime in description, tender 
in sentiment, and bold and lively in expres- 
sion; and, therefore, though an author’s plan 
may be faultless, and his story ever so well 
conducted, yet, if he be feeble, or flat in 

* We have heard many accomplished Greek scholars 
repeat the magnificent tragedies of Euripides and As- 
chylus, but never have we heard the Greek language so 
euphoniously and elegantly read as by the late venera- 
ble and truly learned David McConnaughy, D. D. LL. D. 
formerly President of Washington College. His culti- 
vated mind and exquisite literary taste seemed instinc- 
tively to catch all that was sublime and beautiful in the 
classic writers of antiquity, and no one that ever heard 
him expatiate, with all a poet’s ardor, upon the beauties 
of Euripides, will ever forget the glowing eloquence with 
which he paid the just meed of praise to the works of 
that elegant writer. Venerable old man! a long life of 
no ordinary honor and usefulness finished, he sleeps well, 


and no student of old Washington but will say from the 
depths of his heart— 


“ Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 
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style, destitute of iation scenes, and defi- 
cient in poetical coloring, he can have no 
success.’ 

This species of poetry claims a very an- 


the most dignified and majestic to which the 
powers of the Poet can be directed. History 
has generally supplied the best Epic writers: 
with themes; but aclose attention to histor-| 
ical truth in the development of the story is) 
by no means requisite. 
and imagination may be indulged in to an 
almost unlimited extent; providing always 


the poet be careful to preserve unify; that 


is, provided his work embrace an entire ac- 


tion, or have a beginning, a middle, and an 


end. This is the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of all the great Epic Poems. 
to Aristotle [Poetics] the essentials of an 


Epic Poem consist in the recital of some 


great event in a poetical form; the contri- 


vance of a plot important in itself, and in- 


structive in the reflections which it suggests 
filled with suitable incidents, enlivened with 
a variety of characters and descriptions, and 
maintaining throughout propriety of charac- 
ter and elevation of style.* 

If the Epic is the highest, it is also the 
most difficult style of poetical composition, 
and that in which mediocrity is least endu- 
rable, and hence few of the writers of Epics 


reputation as national Poets, in any language. 
In the English language we have only one 
Epic which can be said to form part of the. 
national literature, and that is only in part 
framed on the classical model. We need 
not add that we refer to Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. ‘‘ This great work, observes Johnson, 
in his magnificent criticism upon the Para- 
dise Lost, was performed under discounte- 
nance and in blindness ; but difficulties van- 
ished at his touch; he was born for what- 
ever was arduous; and the Paradise Lost is 
not the greatest of Epic and Heroic Poems, 
only because it is not the first.”’ 

Having glanced at the origin, progress, 
and the various descriptions of poetry, we 


come now to the qualifications essential to a' 


true poet. The principal of these are Jma- 
gination and Fancy. 
phatically, the great poetical faculty. It is 


* Aristotle, quoted in Encly. Lit. Science and Art. 





different degrees and forms. 


Fiction, invention, | 


According 


Imagination is, em- 


the ‘first moving or creative » principle of 


‘the mind, which fashions out of materials 
previously existing, new materials and ori- 
ginal truths.” 
cient origin, and is universally allowed to be | 


Its operations are most vari- 
ous, and it exhibits ilself in poetry in very 
It may shine 
here and there, chiefly in comparison, or in 
bold and pleasing metaphor, breaking the 
chain of a narrative, as in Homer and the 
‘earlier poetry of most nations ; it may hurry 
image on image, connected only by those 
exquisite links of thought which are present 
in the mind of the poet, in daring, com- 
pressed, rapid language, as if language were 
inadequate to its expression, as in the in- 
spired prophets, in Aischylus, and often in 
Shakspeare ; it may predominate in entire 
sustained conceptions, grasping at general 
features, as in Milton; it may cling more 
closely to ‘the shows of things,’ dwelling 
in particulars, reproducing with startling 
vividness, images little altered, graphic and 


, minute, as in Dante; and here it often ap- 


proaches to Fancy.* 

No distinction has given critics more 
trouble, in the way of definition, than that 
‘between Imagination and Fancy. The clear- 
est article on the subject that we have seen, 
‘is the following, from Coleridge's “ Intro- 
duction to the study of the Greek classic 


, poets.” 
on the classical model, have obtained a high 


With very few exceptions, indeed, in 
books and in conversation, the Fancy and 
the Imagination are taken to be either abso- 
lutely synonymous, or, at the utmost, as 
differing degrees of the same faculty. Fancy, 
therefore, will be a term for a light and airy 
kind of Imagination; whilst ‘Imagination 
‘will be another word for an ardent and con- 
centrated Fancy. But certainly, if there do 
exist twosuch different faculties in the mind, 
we ought, for the sake of perspicuity, to be 
careful in using the two words distinctly and 
appropriately. Now we conceive the follow- 
ing passage to be an instance of the exer- 
cise of pure Fancy, as contradistinguished 
from Imagination : 


“ O, then, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the Fuiries’ midwife ; and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies, 








* Encly. Lit. Science and Art. Lord Jefirey’s Essay 
on Imag. 
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Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep ; 

Her wagon spokes made of loug spinners’s legs, 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film; 
Her waggoner, a small gray-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Pricked from the lazy fiuger of a maid ; 

Her chariot is an empty hazle-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the Fairies’ coachmakers.””* 


But the mode and direction of the pro- 
found madness of Lear flow from the Imag- 
ination of the Poet alone. 


Kent. Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions? 
Lear. Vl see their trial first. Bring in the evidence 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place, 

Aud thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 

Bench by his side. You are of the commission, 

Sit you too. 

Edgar. Let us deal justly. 

Lear. Arraign her first; ’t is Goneril. I here take 
my oath, before this honorable assembly, she kicked the 
poor king, her father. 

Fool. Come hither, mistress; is your name Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

Fool. Cry you mercy, | took you for a jointstool. 

Jear. And here’s anothef who’s warped looks pro- 

claim 

What store her heart is nade on. Stop her there! 

Arms, arms, sword, fire! Corruption in the place! 

False justicer, why hast thou let her scape? 


Edgar. Bless thy five wits! 
Lear. The little dogs and all, 


Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me! 

Edgar. Tom will throw his bead at them. 

Lear. Then let them anatoumize Regan, see what 
breeds about her heart: is there any cause in nature that 
makes these hard hearts? You, sir, | entertain for one 
of my hundred; only I do not like the fashion of your 
garments; you will say they are Persian attire; but let 
them be changed.” 


In the first of these passages, the images 
taken from objects of nature or art are pre- 
sented as they are ; they are neither modified 
nor associated; they are in fact, so many 
pretty shows passed through a magic lantern 
without any connexion with the being and 
feelings of the speaker or the poet impress- 
ed upon them; we look a¢ them, but cannot 
for a moment feel for or with them. In the 
second, the images are transfigured; their 
colours and shapes are modified ; one master 
passion pervades and quickens them; and 
in them all it is the wild and heart-stricken 
Father-king that speaks alone. The first is 
Fancy; the last is Imagination. The one 
aggregates, the other associates: that pre- 


* Romeo and Juliet—Act 1—Scene 4. 
* Lear—Act ILL. Scene 6. 


— 


projects the man into the object, or attracts 
it to the man, with a vivifying, humanizing, 
impersonating energy. In a word, Fancy 
collects materials from the visible world and 
arranges them for exhibition, but it imparts 
to them no touch of human interest; Im- 
agination takes and moulds the objects 
of nature at the same moment; it makes 
them all speak the Janguage of man, and 
renders them instinct with the inspired 
breath of human passion. In a scale of in- 
tellectual power, Fancy is indeed a lower 
faculty than the Imagination, but it is also 
one different from it—as different as juxta- 
position is from combination—as accumula- 
tion is from union. 


The Rhetoric of Poetry is a comprehensive 
phrase, including every turn of veriety in 
expression, which serves either to refine, 
adorn, simplify or animate the conceptions 
of the writer. To attempt to trace this sub- 
ject through all the ramifications to which it 
extends, would be tiresome, and perhaps, 
unprofitable. For our purpose, it will suffice 
to examine, and elucidate by examples, a 
few of the essential requisites of good Poe- 
try. 

The first we shall mention is simplicity, 
By this is not to be understood nakedness, 
but that direct mode of appealing to the 
sympathies or affections, which is an invari- - 
able characteristic of the greatest writers. 
This directness does not exclude the exer- 
cise of Fancy and Imagination, but, in fact, 
increases their effect on the mind. Percy, 
in his Reliques, mentions a fragment of an 
old Ballad, where the description is the re- 
verse of prosaic, although it is as concise as 
prose. The passage runs thus (speaking of 
an old man) :— 


“ Downe his neck his reverend lockes 
In comlye curls did wave ; 

And on his aged temples grew 
The blossoms of the grave.” 


Another instance of condensation, and, at 
the same time, full description in poetry, oc- 
curs in Paradise Lost, Book V.—line 479 :— 


—So from the rovt 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More airy last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes. 
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In this exquisite passage the whole pen 
is presented to the eye as vividly as in a 
picture. 

Again; what a landscape picture of se- 
renity is exhibited in a mere couplet by 
Wordsworth ! 


The Swan, on still St. Mary's lake, 
Floats double, Swan and shadow. 


And again, in Shelley’s exquisite poem, 
“The Sensitive Plant,” how affectingly 
drawn is the portraiture of resignation, love- 
liness, and wordless grief, in the heart of 
the desolate lady of the garden, who ‘‘ had 
no companion of mortal race !”’ 


Thus through the garden, from earliest Spring, 
This fairest creature went ministering; 
She ministered all the sweet summer tide, 





And ere the first leaf looked brown—she died ! 


One more fine instance of condensation 
and we leave this part of our subject. 


A King sat on the rocky brow, 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations,—all were his: 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set—where were they ? 


‘“« Where were they? Brief interrogative ! 
But how strikingly does it announce in three 
words, the utter prostration of tyranny, the 
sweeping annihilation of power, suddenly 
thwarting the schemes of insolent and over- 
reaching ambition !”’ 

A second requisite is Truth. Without it 
no kind of writing is valuable, and the higher 
the nature of the composition the more life- 
less and worthless will it appear in the ab- 
sence of this quality. It is owing to their 
fidelity to Nature that the great poets have 
taken such strong hold on our minds; and 
to this characteristic is to be attributed the 
affection with which they have been regard- 
ed by all lovers of poetry, and the delight 
with which their names are repeated even 
by those who are not familiar with their 
works. The following passage by Coleridge, 
describing a scene which almost every rea- 
der has witnessed, may serve as an instance 
of this strict adherence to Nature and Truth, 
without any neglect of the beauties of Po- 
etic diction : 


“The mother with anticipated glee 


Smiles o'er the child, that, standing by her chair, 

And flattening its round cheek upon her knee, 

Looks up, and doth its rosy lips prepare 

To mock the coming sounds. At that sweet sight 

She hears her own voice with a new delight; 

As if the babe perchance should lisp the notes 
aright, 

Then she is tenfold gladder than before.” 


As human nature is the same i: all ages, 
the descriptions of the great writers touch 
us as nearly as they touched their first rea- 
ders ;—Homer and the Greek Dramatists 
still exercise an irresistible control over the 
minds of men; and our own great poets 
were never perhaps so thoroughly apprecia- 
ted as they are now; though we may rea- 
sonably look forward to a time when— 
from the general spread of education, ani 
the consequent increase of intellectual re- 
finement—the number of their readers and 
admirers shall bs many fold greater than at 


'_present.* 


There is one more idea essential to the 
character of poetry, as good or evil in its 
spirit and adornings. Need I scarcely say, 
for I am anticipated by every reflecting 
mind, that this is the spirit of the Poem. 
Poetry in the abstract, is not necessarily 
good or evil. It may be Christian, Jewish, 
Pagan or Infidel, in its spirit and tenden- 
cies. It may corrupt or purify the heart; 
it may save or ruin the reader in fortune 
and in fame. Hence as poetry is powerful 
to elevate or to degrade, to purify or to cor- 
rupt a people, much depends on the spirit of 
the poetry which may be put into the hands 
of the youth of acountry. As was well ob- 
served by an eminent moralist, ‘‘Let me write 
the Poems or the Ballads of a people, and I 
care but little who enacts their laws.” 

The genius of a poet is a rare genius. 
And most happily it is so. For elevated 
taste and high-toned morality are not ,by 
any means, the common heritage of man. 
Anacreon and Burns were genuine poets. 
They uttered, in fine style, many noble 
truths, and were not merely fluent in their 
respective tongues but affluent. But, per- 
haps, like some other men, better for man- 
kind they had never been born. A Cow- 
per anda Byron in their whole career of 

* We are under great obligations to a little work, pub- 
lished in London ; the only copy imported is now in the 


possession of the writer .and is called “The Poetry of 
England.” 
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song, oth. exert a very different influence | 
on the destiny of their respective amateurs. | 
I need not argue this position, as thoug gh, 
amongst a Christian people, it were a de-| 
bateable question. [ state it rather as a 
conceded fact than a questionable point. | 
As the cask long smells of the wine first | 
put into it, so the moral and religious fra- 
grance of many a fine poetic effusion, se- 
curely lodged in the recesses of memory, 
will yield, through many years, a rich repast | 
of pleasurable associatiors and emotions; 
which, besides their soothing and consoling | 
influence, energize the spirit to deeds of 
noble daring, and to enterprises fruitful. 
with blessings to ourselves, and not unfre- 
quently to our associates in the walks of life. 
In conclusion, permit me to recommend | 
to my young readers, the attentive study of| 
the productions of our most admired and ad- 
mirable Bards, that have so enriched our li-| 
braries, enlarged our minds, exalted our 
conceptions, strenghtened, comforted, and 
cheered us in the career and trials of life, 
and armed us against the allurements 
and fascinations to which passicns from 
within, and temptations from without, so 
often betray the uneducated and unreflec- 
ting youth of our age and country. 
S. A. L. 


| 
| 
} 


Washington, Pa. 


Notr. The Author of the article on Geology and 
Astronomy (in the May number of the Messenger) tukes 
this opportunity to say to his juvenile critics of Georgia 
University, that when they have completed their educa- 
tion, it will give him pleasure to enter upon an astronom- 
ical controversy with them. He would also recommend 
that when they profess to quote a passage, to quote the 
whole of it, and not a garbled pertion. The paragraph 
quoted by the juvenile critics stands thus in the article 
quoted from: “ This remarkable epoch is the coinci- 
dence of the greater axis of the earth's orbit with the 
line of equinoxes, (when the true and mean equinox was 
the same.””) The portion in brackets is omitted in the 
article in the Georgia University Magazine. 

S. A. L. 





As a material of human hapriness or mis- 
ery, temper is infinitely more important, be- 
cause so much oftener brought into use, than 
high-mindedness ; opportunity for a generous 
action may occur perhaps once in a year, 
while temper is actively at work for good or 
evil during every hour of our existence. 

Anon. 
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A LITTLE HISTORY. 


POEMS OF THE LATE 
HENRY ELLEN. 


Ah! me I see her dreamy eyes, 
Her dreamy eyes so soft and tender, 
Flooded with light, like midnight skies 
Lit by the solemn moon’s sud splendor. 


Such eyes perchance Madonna had, 
Liquid, and luminous, and gleaming, 

With light serene, and yet how sad, 
As if they were forever dreaming ! 


And with their pensive lids borne down, 
They seem the heavy tears repressing, 

Or, with their lashes long and brown 
Upraised, they seem to Goa expressing 


Some silent praver—some prayer so deep, 
And with angelic thoughts so laden, 

That very angels smile in sleep 
And dream still sweeter dreams in Aidenn. 


And tho’ her eyes are kind and soft, 
[ gaze upon their placid glances, 

As I would watch the stars aloft 
When rapt in their eternal trances. 


Serene and sad they have a light 

Of pure, ani calin, and saint-like glory, 
And yet the earnest gaze: might 

See therein hid, how sad a story! 


Within her heart a statue stands— 
A Pompey’s statue (stern in beauty) 
And slain beside it lies her love, 
Stabbed by that very Brutus—duty. 


A kingly passion ’twas; but now 
Over this Cesar of her feelings, 
No pleading Antony, in tears 
Is heard in passionate appealings. 


And as I gaze, it is not strange 
While on the past my vision bending 
That I should see down its dark range 
A superstition old descending : 


Yo. know in olden times ’twas held 

By men who thus believing trembled, 
That stabbing but a puppet would 

Most surely slay whom it resembled. 


And seeing as I see, my love— 

My love which was so unpropitious, 
‘Thus stricken down, because alas! 

] ike Cesar it was too “ ambitious,” 


I feel strange terror, and I stand 
Gazing upon my image lying 

Within that senate chamber, and 
Weep o’er it in its piteous dying. 





T almost fancy tisat old spell 
Revives anew; but the infliction 
I know cannot be mine full well— 
I know, with you, ’tis but a fiction. 
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And she, dear Lady, suffers much ; 
She only waits for God to claim her, 

And oh! her gentleness is such 

That not in thought or word I blame her. 


While in hope’s twilight turning grey, 
Meekly she strives aguinst dejection, 

Her mournful, dark eyes turned away 
From any dream or retrospection. 


Then wonder not that thus [ write, 

Nor that her eves have me enchanted ; 
For once to meet their tender light 

Is ever after to be haunted. 





REMINISCENCES OF CUBA. 
BY TENELLA. 


( Concluded.) 


I shall say nothing of the political events 
that transpired during our stay; as the ex- 
ecution of Ramon Pinto and Estrampes, and 
the imprisonment of Felix and Echeivera are 
familiar to all readers of the newspapers. 
Though feeling ourselves under constant 
espionage, we were fortunate enough to es- 
cape suspicion, and none of the members 
of our party were either arrested or ordered 
to quit the island, circumstances of not un- 
common occurrence. We numbered among 
our friends, the commandants of the Punta, 
and one of General Concha’s aids, and a 
day seldom passed that we did not appear in 
public with one or the other, which doubt- 
less saved us from much annoyance. While 
other Americans were vainly applying for 
permission to view the forts, which was sel- 
dom granted, we, accompanied generally by 
Lt. Col. Prejol, sometimes by Col. Arcos of 
the Punta, passed unquestioned and without 
a permit, through the Morro, Cabafias, Fort 
Principe and others; entered the military 
hospitals and other public buildings, and 
saw all that was worthy of note. Prejol 
who was in the engineer corps, seldom ap- 
peared in uniform ; taking out of his pocket 
a pair of military cuffs that designated his 
rank, he would hook them over the sleeves 
of his citizen’s coat, and thus pass the sen- 
tries who met us at every point unchallenged. 
On one occasion I playfully took these cuffs 
from him and put them on my own arms, it 
was on the walls of fort Principe, and being 


VoL. XXT.—75 


antly until dinner. 


much interested in his conversation with 
Sue, they lingered behind, while the Major 
and I wandered at our leisure around the 
battlements, meeting a sentry at every turn, 
who drew himself up and presented arms in 
acknowledgement of my war-like accoutre- 
ments. Prejol told me afterwards they took 
me for a wife of a Lt. Col. 

Our time glided pleasantly by, as we had 
many acquaintances who helped us to amuse 
ourselves. Except during the time a Nor- 
ther was blowing, I seldom ventured out until 
after five o’clock, P. M , as the sun was very 
hot. <A lady may shop through the city of 
Havana without leaving her house, as she has 
only to send word to any store that she needs 
such and such articles, when a clerk is put 
at her disposal, and if what she wishes is not 
to be had in the establishment, he will walk 
over the city to find it. I once gave one a 
piece of ribbon to match, and hearing no- 
thing of him through the day, concluded he 
had failed and did not think it necessary to 
report himself, but the next day he made his 
appearance about dinner-time with the two 
yards I had ordered, saying he was very 
sorry ta have kept me waiting so long. They 
carry about with them books containing sam- 
ples of every thing in their shops, and will 
bring dozens of fans and fancy articles, 
dresses and goods of every description to the 
house for their customers to select from 
We had no want of company, as scarcely 4 
morning passed that two or three o 
English or U. S. Naval officers did not =) 1 
hour or two with us. Every day at ti: 
o’clock, Don Pedro D ,—a friend of Sie’ -— 
made his appearance to know what we inten- 
ded to do with ourselves, and report what 
was going on worth our netice. With the 
help of cards, chess, backgammon and con- 
versation, we passed the time very pleas- 
Reginald afforded us 
constant amusement by the many perplexi 
ties in which he involved himself; J remen- 
ber one morning in particular, he enquired of 
Don Pedro where he would find a good bar- 
ber; and rejecting his offer to act as inter- 
preter, sallied out alone, with his dictionary 
and phrase book, to get his hair cut. In 
about an hour he returned considerably crest- 
fallen, and was greeted with a roar of lauch- 
ter as soon as he removed his hat. When 
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he left us, it was with a profusion of light 
curls, which were really beautiful, but on his 
return they had all disappeared, and his hair 
was cut so short that. he looked like a pick- 
ed bird; he confessed that he had not 
Spanish enough to direct the barber, and had 
said ‘‘ mucko,”’ (much,) instead of “poco,” 
(little. ) 

At five o’clock we generally went out, 
either on horseback or in a volante, which is 
the vehicle most commonly used. At first 





those ladies who are not too lazy to quit 
their volantes, promenade up and down with- 
in the iron railing, or sit on chairs on the 
edge of the walk. Here we generally met 
most of our acquaintances, and at nine ad- 
journed to the Dominica, which is the prin- 
cipal Caffé of the city, where we took our 
supper and sat until ten. On our return to 
the hotel we generally found most of its in- 
mates in bed, as early hours are the fashion 


except during the Carnival. 


sight it appears to an American eye most Owing to the political troubles which af- 
unsightly, but one soon becomes accustomed | fected most of the leading families, this sea- 


to it, and is reconciled to its ugliness by its 
easy motion. Generally they hold but two 
persons, being like an old fashioned double 
gig, with the wheels behind instead of under 
the seat; the body is very long, so that a 
tall man may stretch himself out, which is 
very necessary as the tops are so low he can 
seldom ride in them with his hat on. The 
shafts are very long, and the horse is har- 
nessed at the extremity ; the postillion rides 
on the horse, generally dressed in livery, 
with immense boots that stand about eight 
inches above his knees. If two horses are 
used, the sceond is harnessed outside the 
shaft, and does nothing but carry the postil- 
lion who leads the other by the bridle. 
Sometimes they have three seats, the third 
being merely a projection from the middle 
of the other two, without any support for the 
back, this is called the ‘‘nifia bonita” or 
pretty child’s seat, as it is supposed the mo- 
ther generally selects her handsomest child 
for exhibition on the Paseo; the horses’ tails 
are always plaited and tied to the saddle to 
prevent them from dashing the mud about ; 
and as the wheels which are about six feet 
in circumference, are placed far back, a lady 
may drive through very muddy places with 
her dress hanging out of the volante, without 
danger of gettingspattered. This is quite a 
convenience, as on Sunday afternoon they 
drive up and down the Paseo in full ball 
costume. The most magnificent dressing I 
saw was in volantes on such occasions. 

At eight o’clock, the firing of a cannon 
announced the commencement of the music 
on the Plaza de Armas, a large square in 
front of the Captain General’s palace, which 
is the general resortat this hour. The band 
plays from eight to nine, during which time 


son was by no means a gay one, and few 
private masked balls were given. Those at 
the Liceo, or Lyceum, were still kept up, 
but in compliment to Pinto, who was presi- 
dent of the institution, they were but thinly 
attended during the time of his imprison- 
ment. Don Pedro being a member of the 
club, obtained a ticket for us, for though the 
balls are called public, tickets cannot be pur- 
chased except by the members, who alone 
invite the guests. To prevent all intrusion 
of improper persons, every one is obliged to 
unmask in a small room before three mem- 
bers, who give in exchange for the ticket of 
invitation, which must be tendered there, a 
pass for admission into the ball room. This 
is received by a person at the head of the 
stairs, and without it, it is impossible tu reach 
the ball-room. So, though a person might 
elude the examining committee, he could not 
pass the potero without their card. 

It was on the last night of the carnival 
that we set out about dark to procure Masks 
and Dominoes to attend the ball, that is, Sue, 
Don Pedro and I, the Major declaring that 
nothing could induce him to hide his face 
behind one of the horrid black things. Regi- 
nald, Henry and Antoine were not with us, 
having run down to Matanzas where Don 
Pedro was to join them, and take them on 
horse-back across the country to his sugar 
estate, the trip being decided to be too fa- 
liguing for us ladies. | We soon arrived at 


the depot for costumes and were busy trying 
them on and deciding on the merits of each. 
After much deliberation, I chose a pink satin 
domino and capuchin, trimmed with black 
velvet, which, with a black mask, disguised 
me entirely. Sue’s were of black lace over 
yellow silk, and Don Pedro's of purple bound 
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with orange colour. I had never before had 
a correct idea of a domino, which I found to 
be a long, loose garment, not unlike a night 
dress; not being confined at the waist, it 
completely conceals the figure, so that one 
scarcely needs the capucin, which is a large 
round cape furnished with a hood, that is 
pulled down till it meets the top of the mask 
and pinned under the chin. 

The Major pronounced my costume so vil- 
lainously ugly, that to please him I put on a 
ball dress under it, and Sue did the same. 
It was well that we did so, for we found the 
dominoes too narrow for the full skirts of the 
present day, which are not approved by the 
Havana ladies, and discarded them in the 
dressing-room. 

As the Major would not consent to be dis- 
guised, he was forbidden to address us, lest 
he might betray us to others; so, instead of 
taking his arm at the dressing-room door, we, 
like the rest of the ladies, entered the ball- 
room alone,—and immediately began to vic- 
timize some English officers who, hearing us 
speak only broken English, took us for Cre- 
ole Senorites, and were wonderfully puzzled 
to find out how we knew them. All devices 
to identify a mask who addresses you, are 
allowable, except disarranging the capuchin, 
or raising the mask; a gentleman may peer 
into a lady’s eyes, take her hand, or look at 
her foot, if he can get a sight of it, without 
fear of offending. I soon found these two 
last modes of discovery the most common 
in practice, and they were in many instances 
successful. My glove was taken off before 
I had been ten minutes in the room, and not 
having taken the precaution to remove my 
rings, I was found out by an officer who 
however kept the secret from the rest, put- 
ting them in his pocket to prevent a second 
discovery. Sue was identified by the bows 
on her shoes, which were different from those 
worn by the Spanish ladies. The voice can 
easily be disguised by keeping something in 
the mouth, I found many of the ladies had 
bits of tin about the size of a shilling, with 
a hole in the centre for this purpose. 

I was soon heartily tired of my mask, 


ladies are very caressing and affectionate 
towards each other, and several times dur- 
ing the evening, beautiful girls whom I did 
not know would run across the room, and 
taking my face between their hands, kiss me 
affectionately saying, ‘‘oh you dear little 
American, how | love you.’”’ Little is a uni- 
versal term of endearment among them. We 
were the only Americans in the room, and 
in the course of the evening received twenty 
different soubriquets, each denoting a kindly 
feeling. By eleven o’clock the Major de- 
clared himself heartily tired of a ball where 
none of the ladies spoke English, and four- 
fifths of them wore hideous masks ; so leav- 
ing usin Don Pedro’s care, he went with 
some other gentlemen to the storming of Se- 
bastopol, a ball-room open to all who would 
pay a dollar for a ticket—consequently not 
by any meansa place for ladies. At twelve, 
feeling rather tired, we followed the crowd 
to the supper gallery, where we fouud seve- 
ral tables laid out with all the appliances for 
eating, but nothing to eat—each party being 
expected to order their own supper, and pay 
according to what they order. There were 
about thirty gentlemen at the table where 
we took our seats; by common consent! all 
of the English officers had collected around 
us, and being very hungry, we begged for 
something substantial. 

“Yes,” replied the waiter who attended 
Don Pedro’s order, “I know,—you want 
some soup first.” 

This struck me as rather a strange dish 
for a ball supper, but having a laudable thirst 
for information, as well as a good appetite, I 
said I would take some. A cup and saucer 
was placed before me immediately, and dip- 
ping my spoon into the fluid it contained, | 
found it nothing but chicken water, and so 
meagre in its composition that it would have 
shocked the sensibilities of every good old 
Aunty in Carolina, who would never have 
dreamed it nice enough for a convalescing 
invalid, much less for ‘‘company.’’ One 
spoonful was quite enough, I did not get rid 
of the taste of garlic it left in my mouth for 
a couple of days; and I looked with wonder 


which oppressed me so much that I feared it | at the beautiful senoritas who sipped it as 
would produce hemorrhage of the lungs, and|though it were ‘charming bohea.’’ Run- 
throwing it aside, I submitted in my turn to|ning my eye over the bill of fare in search 





be victimized. The manners of the Cuban|of something more palatable, I lighted on 
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Ropa Vieja, pointing it out io my compan-| hands” whenever he meets her. While the 
lon, Dr. T. of the Royal Navy—I said to| young Jady who would be shocked at the 
him—* In my Spanish, that certainly means | impropriety of reciving 2 call from a gentle- 


old clothes.’’ 
so let us have some. 


And in mine also, he replied, | man without mamma, will return the smiles 
It proved a hash of) and nods, and show pleasure in the open ad- 


jerked beef, so called I presume, because it! miration of a perfect stranger. 


is first boiled to rags, and then hashed with 
equal quantities of garlic I am sure; for if 
the soup was highly flavoured, the Ropa Vie. 
eja was impregnated with this favourite con-| 
diment. 
the waiter, to the amusement of two Creole’ 
geutlemen who sat opposite to me, if it was 
possible for me to get anything not tasting 
of garlic. He shook his head and said ‘‘no,” 
unless the ‘ blue-eyed Senorita would take 
some dulces’’—a name given to all sweet 
things—whether cake, preserves or candy. 
These I declined, and in no very amiable 
mood at the loss of my supper, was about to 
retire from the table, when a plate of deli- 
cious grapes was set before me, as the waiter 
said “ por las Americanas ;” presuming they 
came from Don Pedro, who was considera- 
bly lower down with Sue, I told him to tell 
the Sefior ‘‘they were very nice, and I 
hoped his grapes would not prove sour.”’ To 
my astonishment he carried the message to 
the gentlemen opposite, who raising their 
glasses begged leave to drink the health of 
the blue-eyed Senorita. Relating the cir- 
cumstance after supper to Don Pedro—he 
told me it was a very common occurrence, 
as the highest compliment a gentleman can 
pay a lady at table, is to send her something 
nice often from his own plate. Ata dinner 
party I afterwards had morsels sent to me 
on a fork from the other end of the table, 
and Col. Prejol told me he had seen a lady 
hand acup of chocolate through the window 
toa gentleman in the street, though she had 
never seen him before he stopped, as is quite 
allowable to compliment her, as she sat sip- 
ping it in the window-seat. 

The rules of etiquette so stringent in some 
respects, are very lax in others. A gentle- 
man who would not presume to ask an un- 
married lady acquaintance to walk or drive 
with him the length of a square alone, will 
offer his hand to assist a perfect stranger 
from her volante, and tell her she is as 
“ beautiful as the morning,”’ and figuratively, 
‘lay himself at Wer feet,’ or “kiss her 


There was a very pretty girl living next 


door to our hotel, who used regularly every 
morning to return the Major’s salutation, of 


‘‘good-morning most beautiful,’’ or ‘‘ my ado- 


Pushing my plate away, I asked /rable’’—with a smile and a nod and “ bue- 
nos dias Senor !” 


I don’t know what time my husband re- 


turned from Sebastopol, but as he did not 


make his appearance at breakfast next morn- 
ing, I concluded it was at a late, or rather 
early hour. We all felt rather blasé during 
the whole day, and welcomed our friends 
from Matanzas, who came in very unexpec- 
tedly in the evening, with great joy, which 
was soon changed to sorrow ; for they came 
with the sad intelligence that they were to 
leave the island in the course of the week. 
Henry had received letters from home that 
obliged him to return at once, and Antoine’s 
application to the Russian government for a 
longer leave of absence from the dominions 
of the Czar, had been replied to unfavoura- 
bly, and he was obliged to report himself at 
St. Petersburg by the middle of May, at 
which time the five years would have expi- 
red, which is the longest period that a Rus- 
sian gentleman can be absent without losing 
his privileges as such. If they wish to tra- 
vel, they must ask leave, which is granted 
for one, two or five years, never more, and 
at the end of the term allotted they must be 
within the bounds of Russia, unless they 
have obtained an extension of it. Being 
anxious to visit Mexico before his return 
home, Antoine was therefore obliged to shor- 
ten his stay in Cuba. Henry was anxious 
that Reginald should go back with him, but 
he positively refused to do so; and in reply 
to his question of ‘‘ what will your mother 
say to me, if I go back without you?” Reg- 
inald answered, ‘“‘ what will my mother say 
to me, if I go back without my hair, sir?” 
This was an appeal not to be resisted ; so it 
was decided he should “ tarry at Jericho,” 
until, not his beard, but his hair should be 
grown. Thinking he would find it very dull 





without either of his friends, he determined 
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to accompany Antoine to Mexico, in the ca- 

pacity of interpreter ; as he thought by a lit- 

tle help from his pocket phrase-book, he was 
quite competent to fulfil the office. Ina few 
days we were obliged to bid them adieu, and 
with many promises of writing often to re- 
port their progress, they departed. Don 
Pedro also left us shortiy afterwards, taking 
with him our little dog, Duke, who began to 
suffer from his close confinement to the 
house, and was dispatched by his mistress to 
run wild on the sugar estate and recover his 
health. F'nding it rather dull after these 
departures, the Major began to talk of his 
business in Matanzas, and it was settled that 
he andI should go down there the next 
week, Sue preferring to remain in Havana. 





TWO PORTRAITS. 


BY ANNIE. 


Cora’s heart is light and free— 
Sweetest music is he: laughter; 

Blanche’s smile a sunbeam seems 
With a shadow stealing after. 


Cora’s lips like raby waves 

Break and close where white pearls glisten ; 
Blanche’s are a rose-bud cleft,-— 

Seeming less to speak than listen. 


Cora’s tresses like the Day’s 
Shower gold along the meadows ; 
Blanche’s garner from the Night's, 
Silken lengths of braided shadows; 


Cora warbles like a bird— 
Silver-song her native speech is; 
Blanche’s silence to the verge 
Of sublimest music reaches. 


Cora’s face is like a rose 
Out from finttering snow-flakes peeping ; 
Blanche’s, like a pure white cloud 


Where great thoughts, like stars, are sleeping. 


Cora’s eyes blue violets seem— 
Yet a sunnier speech have Cora’s ; 
Blanche’s depths are lit with dreams, 
As a midnight with Auroras. 


Cora, like a wind through flowers, 
Gathers sweetness by caressing ; 
Blanche, like light that falls on gems 

Beautified, is blest in blessing. 


Cora’s soft hands court the clasp, 
Flitting white like spray of ocean ; 
Blanche’s seem but marble shrincs, 


Cora hath admirers fond, 
Praising dainty foot or tresses ; 

Blanche, full many a devotee 
Like a saint in secret blesses. 


Cora’s life is a glad song— 
Mortals bless its joyful ringing ; 
Blanche’s, psalm-like, fills the pause 
In some rapt archangel’s singing! 


Cora lets no stain nor rust, 
Sully deep her wings immortal ; 
Blanche is edging hers with gold, 
Caugh* in gleams at heaven’s portal. 


THE DEVIL TURNED PRIEST, 


From “ Le Soyer Breton.” 


One day when the good angel was returning 
from the wolf’s forest, in the parish of Augan, 
where he had gone to sow wheat for a poor sick 
widow, and came to the cross roads, he saw, com- 
ing through a narrow road, hedged on each side 
with the white thorn, a horseman seated on an 


\immense sack. This cavalier had a mouth as red 


as a wild poppy, and was singing an impious 
song. The angel thinking he was a miller drew 
a little on one side, for he liked only to approach 
honest people; but when the stranger came near- 
er to him, he saw it was Old William. 
“You here—you evil spirit!” said the angel in 
astonishment. 
“The highway belongs to everybody,” replied 
the father of sin, with impudent boldness, 
“Whence do you come?” said the angel. 
“T have just made the tour of my diocese,” 
replied the devil in a mocking tone. “ My fellow 
laborer,* ‘ Ankou,’ and myself have chosen this 
moment to gather in our crop among mankind— 
he cut the wheat and thrashed it, I am bearing 
off the tares, after leaving him the good grain.” 
“ You wicked fiend! and the bag you have on 
your horse is full- of damned souls,” replied the 
angel. 
“ You are right,” said Satan, “and there are 
not only the souls of innkeepers, bakers, hog dro- 
vers and attorneys ; but I have beautiful souls of 
ursulincs, carmelites, sisters of charity, and fat 
villainous ones of capuchins, cordeliers and dom- 
inicans ; to say nothing of the clerks and priests.” 

“ Alas!” said the angel in a compassionate 
voice— It was in vain that Jesus drank the gall 
and vinegar upon the cross for the salvation of 
the sons of Adam! They still fall into your net, 
What right have you to his people?” 

“The same right which the fox has over the 
fowl] yard at the manor,” replied the horned an- 
gel, with a cunning smile. 





Neared with reverent devotion. 











* A corruptiou of I’ angoisse—death. 
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** Well, listen to me,” said the good angel, “I 
will propose an exchange for you. If you will 
give me the souls you have in that bag, I will 
permit you to live an entire day upon the earth, 
without suffering.” 

“Can I still keep my power ?” 

“Yes; but on condition that you will make 
use of it to endow men, and not to torment 
them.” 

“Take your bag of souls, follower of the Na- 
zarene,”’ cried Old William, “1 jump at the of- 
fer.” 

The believer in the Son of Man took the souls 
thus saved—thanks to his mercy—and asked Sa- 
tan under what form he would appear to men. 

“They have just made a saint of the rector of 
Konkored,” replied the devil, ‘‘ and I will replace 
him for one day.’’ 

“ T consent to that the more readily,” said the 
angel, “as all those of that parish already belong 
to you as sorcerers, except three families of the 
elect, the Bianns, the Hohicks and the Ranons, 
to whom you can do no evil according to our con- 
tract. Therefore, for one day, I take from you 
the reprobation which is your due, and during 
that time holy things shall cease to be your ene- 
mies. Go! poor burned wretch and take your 
hour of repose, to begin again your eternity of 
punishment.” 

When Old William found himself alone, he 
hastened to change his form. He took a new 
cassock, a silken sash, a fine beaver, the sweet 
and rosy countenance of a young man which the 
priest has baptised with the oil destined for girls,* 
and took his way to Konkored upon a fat, curly 
mare, which stepped solemnly with her head low- 
er than her crupper. To see him one would have 
said, he was a young saint, who only needed 
death—to be canonized. When he entered the 
village, all who saw him shook their heads, say- 
ing, “ This poor young rector is too innocent for 
us |” 

The three elect families alone rejoiced. They 
came to salute M. William, who received them 
with a gingerly smile, and promised to visit them, 
that same day. He carried his horse to the sta- 
ble of the parsonage; and then entered the 
church, where he remained a long time, kneeling 
upon a stone, as if he prayed. 

But the devil’s prayer is a malediction upon 


* To designate a beardless man—the Bretons say word 
for word—a boy baptised with the oil used for giris. 
This expression coines from the way the peasants regard 
the two phials of oil used in baptism, as having two dis- 
tinct destinations. 
for boys and the other for girls, and if any error is com- 
mitted in employing the contents of the phials, the result 
would be a certain perturbation of natural laws, that is 
te say—the girls would have beards like men, and the 


They think that one is made use of 


good people, and whilst he appeared to talk to 
God, he meditated within himself the destruction 
of men. When he arose, at the end of an hour, 
he went directly to the house of Bianns, who 
lived nearest the church, They were a poor 
couple, without children, who had grown old in 
privation, scrupulously observing the laws of 
man and those of the church. At the moment 
when the rector entered, they were about to seat 
themselves at the table, and as it was a fast day, 
they had nothing to dine on except rye soup and 
sour milk, The rector looked upon them with 
compassion. 

“My good people, have you always such poor 
fare?” 

“Excuse us,” they replied, ‘“‘ we have meat 
soup once a month, and every year, on Easter 
day, we have white bread.” 

“And you never desire anything better ?” 

“ Alas! desire is the malady of poor people,” 
replied Biann, ‘‘ and when we see the provisions 
taken to the castle, we have often wished, my bet- 
ter half and myself, that once before we die we 
could dine like the rich dine daily.” 

“Well! my brave people, your wish shall be 
gratified,” said M. William with a modest air. 
“Tlere is a dish made of the beech tree, which 
the mother of God formerly gave to a great saint. 
Whoever possesses it, have only to name the 
meats they want, and immediately they appear. 
As it is right that all the poor of the parish 
should be equally profited by it, I can let you 
have it only this afternoon ; but it is long enough 
to enjoy, at least once, those feasts of the rich 
which you have only tasted with your eyes.” 

Old Biann and his wife heartily thanked M. 
William, who left, after recommending them to 
profit well by this opportunity. As soon as he 
left, the two beings, hungry from their birth, 
placed the precious plate upon their best fringed 
table cloth, and asked each other what theyshould 
wish for. 

“T want an omelette with honey, and a grape 
tart,”’ said the old woman with vivacity, looking 
upon the plate as if she were already eating 
them. The tart and omelette immediately ap- 
peared. Both at once uttered a ery of astonish- 


'ment, and stretched out their hands to taste them; 
| but after the first mouthful Biann cried, 


“It is wrong to begin with these dainties, let 
us first have something solid.” 

‘* Ask for a veal’s head, upon the gridiron,” ob- 
served his wife. 

“Or a quarter of roast lamb,” added the hus- 
band. 

“With a liver pudding,” repeated the first. 

“ And smoked sausages,” contined the second. 

‘Without forgetting the white bread.” 





bdys smooth chins like the women. 





‘Nor the wine of Botdeaax.”’ 
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Everything they named had successively cov- 
ered the table, and they began to eat, when the 
woman cried out suddenly, 

“ Jesu, we have forgotten that it is Good Fri- 
day, my old man.” 

Biann’s raised knife was transfixed, ‘“ Holy 
Friday !”’ said he. 

“Yes, yesterday was Thursday.” 

“ You are right,” said the peasant, “it is Holy 
Friday, when we must touch no meat, upon our 
salvation. 

“No, we cannot eat flesh without being damn- 
ed,” replied his wife. 

‘And we never can have the plate after this 
evening,” objected the old man. 

“Too true, and the occasion will be lust forev- 
er,”’ repeated the first. 

“‘ Never to return,” continued the second. 

“Seigneur Dieu! to give up this liver pud- 
ding |” 

“Aud the smoking sausages !” 

“Never to touch this quarter of roast mut- 
ton !” 

“Nor the vea]’s head !”’ 

The climax of their grief was capped, and the 
old couple regarded with speechless sorrow the 
plate from which little streams of odorous vapor 
continued to evolve, tickling their nostrils and 
digging lustily in their famished stomachs. . At 
last Biann said, “I believe it would be a sin to 
let such good things be lost.’ 

“Without counting,” added his ‘half of the 
ménage,’ ‘that the rector gave us permission to 
eat.” 

“ True?” 

“Why, yes, did he not tell us to regale our- 
selves.” 

“Surely yes, and told us beside that the beech 
plate had served a saint.” 

“In that case it cannot injure us, for it is a sa- 
cred thing.” 

“ As everything coming from it must be too.” 

“Then we can dine upon what it offers to us 
without impiety.” 

“So far from being impious, it will be a pious 
act.” 

“Then let us eat.” 

“ Yes, eat.” 

Both eagerly soused their hands in the dish and 
began to devour the viands without one thought 
of the death of Christ. Their gluttony had irre- 
vocably destroyed them. The devil, who had re- 
mained at the door, peeping through the key 
hole, rubbed his claws together, replete with sat- 
isfaction, and took his way to the dwelling inhab- 
ited by the Hohicks. A widow and her daughter 
lived there with a cousin, a young nan who had 
risen from a servant on the farm to be the mana- 


of the pretty daughter. The rooms were filled 
with seamstresses, cabinet makers, and other 
workmen preparing everything for the young 
couple. The young lord of Gurbriand was out 
in the barn-yard, speaking to the cousin about a 
horse he wished to purchase. Only the widow 
and daughter received the rector. After speak- 
ing about the crops, the disease among the sheep, 
and the wickedness of the villagers, the mother 
was obliged to leave to milk the cows, and the 
rector turned the conversation upon the near ap- 
proach of the young girl’s marriage. 

** You are about to enter into a state of severe 
trial, one which requires great grace, my daugh- 
ter,” said he in the tone of a preacher. ‘“ The 
wives of gentlemen have only to clothe them- 
selves magnificently, go to church in their coach- 
es, and feast with their equals; but the wife of a 
laborer bids an eternal adieu to all pleasure and 
repose. She must retire to bed late, and awake 
from hour to hour to nurse the sick or feed her 
children, she must be the first up, and do herself 
more work than all the servants about the farm.” 

‘“‘ That is true, Monsieur le recteur |”? murmur- 
ed Genofa with a pensive look, 

* And more,” replied the false priest, “a far- 
mer’s wealth is not like the nobleman’s, sheltered 
from all misfortune. Let an ill wind blow over 
the cattle or the crops there is a ruined family! 
Then the wife must suffer more than all; for 
whilst the husband is away she alone must hear 
hear the cries of children and the angry words 
of creditors.” 

“ Alas! that is the truth again, Monsieur le 
recteur,” said the heiress with a frightened air. 

‘“ And we must often remember,” continued 
Old William, “ that those who perform manual 
labor, are often angry ; far from being attentive 
to their wives as noblemen are—they treat them 
sometimes as they do their beasts.” 

“« Ciel! and Nedel whips his team so often !” 
cried the affianced trembling with fright. 


“So you see my beloved child, that God has fa- 
vored you with a great trial,’ continued the de- 
vil with a hypocritical air, “ bless the cross which 
he has sent you, and rejoice that you are not to 
be the wife of a noble, who knows life only by its 
vanities and pleasures !” 

“Yes, yes, monsieur le recteur,”’ said Genofa 
sighing, “‘ but Seigneur, I have never once thought 
of all this.” 

She took the corner of her apron to wipe the 
tears which were rolling over her white and rosy 
cheeks. 

The young rector appeared much moved. 
“ Hear me—my poor innocent,” said he, “ I have 
come to your aid and will assure you of the affee- 
tion of him, you are about to marry. Take this 





ger, and now was about to become the husband 


iron ring, black as your raven hair! It belonged 
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to a gceeat bishop, and possesses such a wonderful ;from their father. Each one had his part and 
virtue, that the man who puts it on his finger will | cultivated it according to his fancy, but nothing 





be wholly and solely devoted to your will.” The 
girl received the ring with loud exclamations of 
joy. She thanked the rector over and over, and 
then led him into the back yard. She then re- 
turned to find Nedel; but he had gone of with 
his wagon, and she found only M. de Gurbriand, 
trying the horse, he was about to purchase. He 
was a tall, large, young man, with a face the 
color of the setting sun. All the young girls 
cited him as the most beautiful gentleman in the 
whole country. Genofa began to think of Old 
William’s words and the ring he had given her. 





She compared in her mind the life of a noble- 
man’s wife, with that of a farmer’s; and then | 
looked at her talisman which the rector said | 
could make even a duke or prince, love her. 
‘He is only a marquis,” thought she, “If I try 
upon him no one will know it.” Repeating these 
things to herself—she crossed the enclosure, and 
M. de Gurbriand seeing her cried out. 

“ Well my pretty girl, this day you are to take 
a master, eh !” 

‘“‘T have one already,” said she, modestly cast- 
ing her eyes down. She meant the young lord to 
whom the farm belonged, ‘and he understood her, 
for he said, taking one of her hands. “ By my 
salvation, Genofa—if I am your first master, to | 
me belongs the first kiss,” 

He kissed her—but the young girl tried to 
withdraw her hand and make her escape. Then 
he remarked the iron ring on her finger, and 
asked where she obtained it. Genofa replied, 
“she had just found it whilst she was cutting 
hay in the meadow.” 

“If that is the case,”’ said the young lord, “ it 
belongs to me—as lord of the estate.”’ 

‘He smilingly took it from the young girl’s fin- 
ger ; but scarcely had he passed it over his, when 
a sudden and violent passion filled his whole 
heart. He looked at Genofa with flashing eyes 
and said to her in low tones. ‘ This must be the 
ring of alliance between us, Genofa. Mount my 
horse with me—and I will take you to Vannes— 
where I have a mansion, furnished with every 
thing that heart can wish. You shall have ser- 
vants—wear silken robes and have a chaplain, to 
say mass, for you alone.” 

Genofa was so astounded, that she remained 
speechless. Then the young nobleman took her 
in his arms, seated her before him on the saddle, 
and the horse dashed away, striking the fire from 
the pebbles every step he took. 


The devil who was concealed behind the pigeon 
house, capered about in an ecstacy of joy, and 
replete with satisfaction. took his way to the do- 
main of the Renons. They were three brothers, 
who lived well upon the inheritance they received 





separated the three, honesty and affection 
held the place of ditches. At the time of plant- 
ing, the brothers only left between their fields 
an empty furrow, and this was the line of sepa- 
ration. 

The rector found them assembled before the 
door, occupied in cutting pegs. When they saw 
the priest they arose to go in the house ; but 
Old William thanked them for their attention. 

‘“*No my good boys,” said he, 1 have come to 
wish you a successful day to-morrow, remain 
where you are.” 

“] hope you will excuse us, sir,” replied the 
eldest, ‘“‘ we are fixing our ploughshares, which 
are nearly worn out.” 


“And yet they were made by the best black- 
smith of Augan,” said the second, “ but our land 
is as tough as rye bread, and the sweat pours 
fron us in trying to make a furrow through it.” 

‘‘ Besides,’ added the third brother, “twice a 
day we have to change our team and this delays 
and almost ruins us.” 


“IT know what good grounds you have to com- 
plain, my dear sons,” said the horned friend,” 
and have come to your rescue. This peg which 
you see was made by saint Joseph. When it 
fastens on the ploughshare, the one who holds it 
alone, can make more furrows than three like it, 
drawn by double teams.” Unfortunately, it can 
have but one owner, and it must belong to one of 
you.” 

“Let us draw straws for it!” instantly cried all 
the brothers. The rector consented, and when 
they had drawn it was found that Kado, the 
youngest brothe?*, was the fortunate possessor. 
Old William gave him the peg and withdrew, 
after earnestly recommending the two eldest not 
to be envious of their brother. He ran to get 
the oldest plough, carried it to a field which had 
remained three years uncultivated, and fastened 
the ploughshare in with the peg. It was enough, 
the instrument began to move—and flew over the 
ground as a bird flies to her nest, leaving a fur- 
row more than two feet deep! The two brothers 
who ran to see it, remained muvtionless from sur- 
prise, but instantly, the love which they had for 
their young brother, was changed to envy, whilst 
Kado’s was swallowed up by pride. 


“That boy was very lucky to draw that peg,” 
murmured they in a low voice, “for either of us 
had as much right to it, and it was only by 
chance that he got it.” 

Kado heard them and turned round with a su- 
percilious air. ‘Be not so impious,” said he, 
“in calling the will of God chance. If I was 
marked out for this precious gift, it is only be- 
cause I was the most worthy of it.” 
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Both the brothers cried out that he had the 
pride of Satan, which pat Kado in a great rage. 

“Go! I tell you and push me not too far,” 
cried he, “ for with this plough I can soon have 
the fortune of a lord, and when I become rich, I 
can make beggars of you if I choose.” This 
threat set the brothers’ blood on fire. 

“ Beware you son of a viper,” they roared, “ if 
you threaten us, we can take down your pride.” 

“Then try it now, if you are men!” cried Kado, 
raising a pitchfork which was by him. His 
brothers, mad with fury, rushed upon him with 
their knives, and the first blow laid him dead at 
their feet. 

A burst of laughter like a thunderbolt resoun- 
ded immediately behind a hedge, it was Old Wil- 
liam, who had seen all, and returned to the par- 
sonage as happy as a citizen of Pontroy, when he 
has cheated a poor peasant of his wheat. 

When he arrived there, he ordered his servant 
to prepare him the breast of a pig cooked in its 
own juice, and to bring from the inn as much cider 
as would make twelve drunkards of Guéméné 
intoxicated, At that moment some one came to 
tell him that the Bianns were found dead in their 
cabin, from having eaten and drank too much. 
He snapped his claws, and told them to add a 
cup of good wine to his fare. As he was about 
to seat himself at the table, he was advertised 
that M. de Gurbriand who had carried off Genofa, 
had fallen with his horse down a stone quarry 
and all three crushed to death. 

He danced a pas de seul, and ordered a fine 


salad to be added, and lastly, whilst he was eat | 


ing, they ran to tell him that the two Ranons 
had killed their youngest brother, and hung 
themselves in despair ! 

He yelled a cry of joy, and ordered liquor with 
four kind of fruits. 

He had emptied his last glass, when the angel 
appeared at the door. 

“ Old William, your hour is come,” said he, 
“return to the flames of hell.” 

“Willingly,” replied the hissing serpent, for I 
shall have good company, and take with me every 
righteous soul in the parish. You furbade me to 
torment men, but you did not forbid me to en- 
rich them. I did it. Let it be a lesson to you, 
follower of the Nazarene. Another time you 
will know there is a surer way of making men 
wicked-—than to do them evil, Jt is to do them 
good, 

8. 8. C. 

Columbus, Ga. 
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ALONE. 


Through the dim shadows of this twilight shade 
I stretch my hands to thee; 

Cold, cold the sweep of billowy waves 

That surging dash o’er me: 

The night-winds, sobbing with a mournful tone, 
Eke out my wailings of alone, alone. 


Once, when the sun pour’d glory down 
O’er the hills’ shaded green, 

With linkéd hands we wander’d through 

A mist of golden sheen ; 

The sunshine, gilding the deep forest shade, 
A radiant pathway for our footsteps made. 


We talked of joys in days to come, 

And pluck’d the crimson flowers, 

And as they died, so die ! bright hopes 
Along this path of ours; 

And now alone I hold the wreath 

Whose latest blight came with thy death. 


Beneath the moonlight-flooded skies, 

And by the murmuring river, 

We've stood and watch’d the silvery beams 
Upon the waters quiver, 

And wonder’d if thus side by side 

We'd float forever down life’s tide. 


Alas! the cold, dark waves of Death 

Have swept thee from my sight; 

Thine is the heaven’s unclouded day ; 

Mine the earth’s shadow’d night. 

Speeding to God thy flight sublime, 

Thou’st left me standing on the shores of Time. 


Sweet friend, [ track thy angel flight 
Up through ethereal blue, 
And that same path thy spirit took, 
May my soul follow too, 
To stand with thee around the throne, 
No longer then alone, alone. 
E. B. C. 
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AN EpitaPH BY MacavLay on Lorp Mercatre 1n 
WiINKFIELD CHURCH, NEAR WinDsoR.—* Near this stone 
is laid Charles Theophilus, first and last Lord Metcalfe, 
a statesman tried in many high posts and difficult con- 
‘junctures and found equal toall. The three greatest 
_ dependencies of the British crown were successively en- 
trusted to his care. In India his fortitude, his wisdom, 
ihis probity and his moderation, are held in honourable 
‘remembrance by men of many races, languages and re- 
| ligions. In Jamaica, still convulsed by a social revolu- 
‘tion, he calmed the evil passions which long-suffering 
‘had engendered in one class and long domination in 
janother. In Canada, not yet recovered from the calam- 
‘ities of civil war, he reconciled contending factions to 
each other and to the mother country. Public esteem 
was the just reward of his public virtue; but those only 
who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship could appre- 
ciate the whole worth of his gentle and noble nature. 
Costly monuments in Asiatic and American cities attest 
the gratitude of nations which he ruled; this tablet re- 
cords the sorrow and the pride with which his memory 
is cherished by private affection. He was born the thir- 
tieth day of January, 1785. He died the fifth day of 
September, 1846.” 
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GONSALVO OF CORDOVA; OR THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 


[Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Lopez de 
Penalve. By A. Roane.] 


BOOK SEVENTH. 


Who has not observed the virtues pro- 
duced by love in tender souls? Who has 
not felt his heart ennobled from the first mo- 
ment of love? The callous man in the tran- 


noble deeds. After he had dedicated his 
arm, his valor, his entire being to the most 
worthy object which the universe contained, 
he desired to pass his life in the perform- 
ance of virtuous actions. The lover loved 
in turn by Zulema, ought to be superior to 
all other mortals—he ought to be a hero, in 
order to be deserving of his lot. 

Occupied with these noble thoughts, Gon- 
salvo in company with the faithful Pedro, 
took the road to Granada across the moun- 
tains of the Alpuxarras. The prudent Pe- 





quility of a perpetual indifference may live 


without reproach, free from vice and crime ; | paths, which might protect him against ene- 


but if he finds the dear object who is des-' 


tined to be the mistress of his life, if at last 
the pure flame is kindled which consumes 
but gives him existence; from that day he 
ceases to be what he was; the sphere of his 
duties is enlarged, his nature is elevated, 
the perfection to which he aspired does not 
suffice his wishes ; if before he was content 
with imitating, he now desires to exceed all 
that he admires ; his efforts are pleasures— 
his troubles motives of hope; the sacred 
laws of nature, the love of country, the 
compassionate duties of humanity occupy 
him incessantly ; and in proportion as he re- 
mains faithful to its inspiration, so he may 
hope to gratify the idol for whom he exists. 
If affectionate and submissive he sacrifices 
himself for others; if spirited he courts 
death to save a brother; if he be reduced 
to poverty by assisting the indigent, his 
loved one will know it and this thought will 
render it easy to perform. 

An inward voice repeats to him continu- 
ally—‘‘ She looks at you, she hears you, 
she is the invisible witness of your actions 
and of your most secret thoughts.” Then 
flee from his heart the sentiments which 
would corrupt it. 

Gonsalvo when he left the princess, felt 
his ardor for glory augmented, but now the 
glory of tattles did not suffice him. Cer- 
tain of being beloved, his heart became 
more amiable, and felt the want of that tran- 
quil glory which can be enjoyed without 
reputation and which though the inseparable 
sister of good actions is not always the com- 
panion of noisy exploits. Separated from 


Zulema, he could only alleviate the pain of 


absence by employing it in generous and 





dro induced him to seek out-of-the-way 


mies, whom the impetuous Gonsalvo des- 
pised. In that romantic region the specta- 
cle of a destitute man—of an unfortunate 
person who needed his protection, detained 
the footsteps of the hero. He scattered 
among the poor the gold with which the 
princess had loaded the captive, fought and 
triumphed to avenge the weak. Hedelayed 
his journey to confer benefits, and excused 
himself to the old man who censured him 
with tenderness and wept with admiration. 
While they were among the mountains of 
Alhama, the spouse of Isabel had made all 
the preparations to comply with the intents 
of the queen. The pines from the neigh- 
boring mountains, the erect elms, the proud 
oaks, the ancient ash, all fell beneath the 
axe of the Castilians. Rocks, timber, lime 
and sand were transported to the site of the 
new city. At the same time, provisions, 
arms and troops were received from Valen- 
cia and Andaluzia. Abundance reigned in 
the camp; gold was distributed prodigally to 
the soldiers by order of Isabel. One half 
of the army in order of battle protected the 
other, while engaged in labor. The queen 
directed the works—encouraged her war- 
riors, announced to all a certain victory and 
told each one what she expected from his 
valor. The brave captains animated their 
soldiers with their own zeal. Lara left not 
his post fora moment. During the day he 
marshalled the battalions of Castile and was 
surprised that the Granadians remained in 
their tents ; he was ignorant that the wounds 
of Almanzor prevented him from fighting 
and the Moors feared a defeat under any 
other general. At night accompanied by 
other warriors, he patrolled the camp and 
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watched over the safety of the army and 
having Gonsalvo ever in his memory, he 
sometimes directed his steps towards the 
sea. In one of those nights, Lara with 
thoughts fixed upon his absent friend went 
forth accompanied by a hundred troopers, 
left the entrenchments and loosing the reins 
of his horse, wandered on in silence. The 
moon shone brightly with silvered light and 
the echoes prolonged the melancholy moan, 
with which the bird of night disturbed the 
air. Tranquillity reigned in the solitary 
camp; and through the obscure darkness sud- 
denly shone the subdued light of some wan- 


' dering jack-o’-lantern. The hero surprised, 


stopped and listened to the accents of a 
melodious voice singing the following words: 


“T fly to the sou: I adore 

My heart will its fond passion own; 
Yet still, should it ever deplore 

The love of my Zora o’erthrown, 

[ will like the timid gazelle 

From the footsteps of mortals soon fly 
And in the lone desert I’!1 dwell— 

In its undisturbed shade I will die.” 


Lara gave attention, carefully looked 
around and by the light of the moon, dis- 
covered a young knight, whose head was 
girded with a black turban. He was clothed 
in a short tunic, over which a silver chain 
was thrown suspending ascimetar. His na- 
ked arms and legs were adorned with brace- 
lets of gold; in his left hand he bore a 
shield while his right hand grasped three 
javelins. He was mounted upon a horse 
white as snow, without saddle, bridle or 
housings; though swift as the wind, he 
obeyed his master and at his command 
slackened or hastened his pace. Lara re- 
cognized him as one of the Bereberes who 
had come from the deserts of Africa to the 
assistance of Boabdil. Lara ordered twelve 
of his company to seize this enemy while 
the others formed a circle around him, to 
cut off his retreat. 

The Numidian stopped, boldly awaited 
the Spaniards and as they approached, threw 
his three javelins in rapid succession, each 
one of which killed a Spanish knight. The 
African then quickly fled so as to separate 
those who pursued him, but finding no 
place of exit, returned to the field of com- 
bat, threw himself on the ground, drew a 








|javelin which had pierced the breast of a 


Spaniard and throwing it again, immolated 
another victim. Lara advanced alone, kept 
back his companions who were about to pre- 
cipitate themselves upon the Moor, forbade 
them to leave their ranks and addressed the 
African: ‘‘ You have done enough valiant 
stranger,’’ said he—‘ deliver me your arms, 
make no useless resistance, I can now 
scarcely restrain my soldiers, leave me at 
least the pleasure of saving your life.” ‘I 
am too unhappy to desire it,’ answered the 
Numidian proudly, ‘‘and rather than be 
made captive I prefer dying by your hands.” 
He spoke and bared his scimetar; Lara 
threw his lance aside, drew his sword and 
advanced towards him. They engaged in 
contest but neither wounded his adversary. 
The Moor though without coat-of-mail op- 
posed his shield to the sharp sword of the 
Castilian. His horse attentive to the move- 
ments of Lara, jumped aside, bounded, 
turned, foresaw the blows which threatened 
his master and saved him several times from 
death. But the strength of the two warri- 
ors was unequal, the sword of the Spaniard 
cut through the shield of the Moor, wound- 
ed him in the breast and threw him from 
his horse bathed in blood, The Numidian 
steed neighed as if in distress, tried to pro- 
tect his master, run around him, shielded 
him with his body, raised his feet in the 
air, menaced the conqueror, but seeing the 
Castilian coming up, fled across the plain 
and disappeared. Lara approached his pri- 
soner, extended his hand, raised him up, 
examined his wound which he had found to 
be but slight, ordered a horse to be brought 
him and rendering all the respect due to un- 
successful valor, conducted him to the en- 
trenchments. The Moor followed with low- 
ered head and silent lips; he sighed deep- 
ly ; tears flowed from his eyes; his heart 
appeared to be strongly moved. Lara who 
observed it knew at once that some violent 
grief oppressed him, but he would not aug- 
ment his pain with indiscreet questions. He 
could not resist the tender emotions which 
the sight of the unfortunate man produced 
in his soul. ‘‘ Valiant Numidian,” said he, 
‘ fortune and darkness have without doubt 
favored me; my victory does not equal the 
deeds you have performed. Forgive the 
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fate of arms, which I wished not to try——| 


and support with constancy a misfortune 
common to all warriors. Your tears re- 
proach me for the success which fortune 
alone has given me, I hope and believe that 
I am not the sole cause of your tears. Fate 
has perhaps separated some friend from your 
bosom. Ah! no one better than I can sym- 
pathise with you; no one more than IJ, ought 
to soothe your sorrows. If they can be con- 
fided, I desire to know them. You are not 
in the power of a barbarian; to-morrow 
morning at break of day, Lara will liberate 
you if Ferdinand permit it.” The Numid- 
ian on hearing the name of Lara, raised his 
head. ‘‘ What!”’ said he, with surprise and 
joy, ‘‘am I the prisoner of Lara! that great 
hero whom the Moors not less esteem than 
fear! Is it he who now makes me the most 
unhappy of men? Ah! bitter to you would 
be this triumph, if you knew what your vic- 
tory has cost me!” The virtuous Lara 
pressed him to confide his troubles. The 
tender interest which he manifested, the 
kindness of his conversation, the reciprocal 
esteem felt by virtuous souls, determined 
the young African, hoping that his recital 
would accelerate the moment of his libera- 


tion; or at least that his confidence would 


gratify his generous victor. Both advanced 


to the front of the squadron, and the Numi- 


dian thus commenced: 


‘* Happy is the man of humble lot, who) 
without grandeur or fortune or high birth, 


recognizes no duties but those of nature, 


knows no pleasure but that of loving, no 
Insensible 
to the vain pomp which we make our first 
necessity, he leaves not his country to seek 
in foreign climes, the perils or the torments 
he 
lives not apart from the object of his love, 
nor adds to the pangs, inseparable from af- 
fection, the most cruel of all; absence from 
her, for whom nature has created him; he 
passes his days tranquilly, in the spot where 
they commenced, rests from labor, by the 
side of his spouse, beneath the tree where 
his childhood sported and where when old 
In the hut in which he was 
Noth- 
ing changes, nothing can change for him; 
the same sun shines upon him, the same 


glory but that of being beloved. 


which were not intended for him; 


he will sleep. 
born, will his children also be born. 
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fruits nourish him, the same verdure rejoi- 
ces his sight, the same companion each day 
more beloved, procures him the bounties of 
nature, the delights of love and the pleasures 
of peace. 
‘Such ought to be my lot, and such it was 
before the war with Granada. I was born 
among a pastoral people, who without cities 
or fixed habitations, lived in tents with their 
flocks, removed their encampment from green 
field to green field, wandering through the 
deserts from the foot of Atlas to the fron- 
tiers of ancient Egypt. This people descen- 
ded from the first Arabs who came from Ye- 
men led by Yafrik—subdued these vast re- 
gions and gave to them the name of their 
chief. The conquered were exiled to the 
cities ; the conquerors respecting and loving 
the pastoral life, preserved for themselves 
the fields and scattered their tribes, through 
the immense country of the Palms. Here, 
we have retained the customs of our ances- 
tors. Each separate tribe encloses its flocks, 
in which consists its wealth, in a spot sur- 
rounded with tents, spun from the hair of 
camels. Free, but subject toa Sheik, the 
encampment forms a republic, in which the 
camp is fixed or changed, war or peace de- 
cided according to the wishes of the major- 
ity of the families. Our Sheik dispenses 
justice and administers his code of laws in 
conformity with the simple maxim—‘ To 
be happy without doing wrong to any.’ 
“Our worldly goods consist in camels, so 
fleet as to bear us two hundred miles in a 
single day when pursued by our enemies; 
in horses valuable for their docility, their in- 
telligence, love. for their masters, to whom 
they are faithful companions; in sheep 
whose fine wool is our only clothing, and 
whose delicious milk our only drink. Con- 
tent with these gifts of Heaven, we despise 
the gold and silver which our mountains 
would yield us, if our hands, as avaricious 
as those of Europeans, should abase them- 
selves to dig our mines. The green mea- 
dows, plains of barley and rice appear to us 
preferable to these dangerous metals, the 
origin of earthly misfortunes and which you 
yourselves as I have heard, cause to be dug 
from the earth, by the toil of your criminals, 
doubtless to impress upon the mind, that. 
they are productive of crimes. Peace, 
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friendship, and concord reign in the bosom |‘ Ishmael, my son, love, love all thy life the 
of each family. Faithful to the religion of |caughter of my friend. Love each other, 

our fathers, we adore one only God and hon- | grow together as the two palms before my 
or his prophet. Without fatiguing our weak |tent. You will console my old age and sus- 
intellect, in commenting on his sacred book, | tain my tremulous steps in the rapid decline 
without manifesting the sinful pride of inter- | which is dragging me to the grave. You 
preting his sacred maxims, we are certain of | will soon be united in marriage and may 
pleasing him by exercising the endearing! you some day repeat to your children what 
virtues engraved upon our souls by nature |I now repeat to you witli so much pleasure.’ 
as well as those prescribed by the Koran. |‘‘ Before I had completed twelve years my 
We believe that a good action avails more |father had taught me to throw the javelin 
than many prayers; that justice and charity and manage the horse without a bit. Zora 
are more sacred than the Rhamadan; and/|that she might not be compelled to leave 
being compelled in our sandy deserts to fail) me, had learned the same exercises, think- 
in certain ablutions, we endeavor to supply |ing she would love them because she loved 
their place by the exercise of charity, be-| me. Clothed in a short tunic fastened with 
nevolence, and above all, hospitality. Faith-|a buckle of gold, with bow in hand and 
ful for forty centuries, to this debt easy to our quiver on her shoulder, she accompanied me 
hearts, we reverence it as the first, we love|every where. We sometimes left our flocks 
it as the most pleasant. The stranger who|to pursue the rapid ostrich, the dangerous 
crosses the threshold of our tents, even jackall, or the mountaincat. Zora destroyed 
though he be an enemy, is for us a sacred them with her own arrows and I celebrated 
object; his life, his goods, his repose appear|her victories. Sometimes mounted upon 
to us a precious deposit confided to our care |swift horses, armed with javelins, at the 














by the Eternal Being. Each day we be- 
seech him to grant us this favor, and the, 
Chiefs of our families make it an object of 
rivalry. They never eat in their tents ; the 


head of a squadron of warriors of our own 


age, we went forth to seek the fierce lion in 


his cave, drove him into the plains—and 
aroused his courage by the noise of trumpets 





table is spread at the entrance; seats are and clarions. The furious animal roared, 
prepared, and the master takes his place | disturbed by the warlike sound, rushed upon 
after having thrice uttered in a loud voice the horses, attacked, overthrew the riders, 
the following words: ‘In the name of God, but I watched over the safety of Zora, and 
father of mortals, if there is near us any always between her and the lion I would 
traveller, any poor unhappy man, may he|have been torn to pieces, before Zora could 


come ane eat my bread and relate to me his|be wounded; I would have lost my life a 


SOrrows.’ 

‘‘ Among the simple people who have pre- | 
served their customs unchanged since the | 
birth of the son of Hagar, in the desert of: 
Zab, I came into the world to love Zora—- 
the most amiable, the most beautiful damsel 
of my tribe. Zora, entrusted to my father 
from her infancy, reared with me, never 
separated from me, loved me from the time 
I loved her, and I cannot recall the period 
when our tender love began. My father, 
Sheik of my tribe, observed the birth of and 
cherished this innocent affection. He press- 
ed us in his arms, he called us his children 
and loved us both equally. Before knowing 
that I was to be her spouse, Zora gave me 
this name and I also called her my wife. 
My father joined our hands and said to me 


:|Heaven, we tenderly enfolded him in our 


thousand times, before hers should have been 
in danger. The monster attacked on every 
‘side expired bathed in his blood, and the 
javelin of Zora pierced his bloody remains. 
‘“‘Sweet and sad memories of those happy 
times! What pleasure I feel in relating the 
customs of my beloved country! The mem- 
ory of lost pleasure is the last consolation of 
the unfortunate. Every morning at break 


of day, Zora, my brothers and myself went 


before the tent of the beloved author of our 
lives, to await in silence the instant he 
awoke. And as none of us delivered our- 
selves to sleep without his benediction, so 
we desired it on returning to labor. On our 
knees around the old man, after listening to 
his prayer and invocation of the blessing of 
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arms. Setetients he deigned to accom-|name of the prophet to take t up arms for the 
pany us, to conduct to fresh pastures the|cause of God. ‘Sons of Hagar,’ said they, 
camels, the bleating sheep, the bounding|‘your brothers of Granada implore you; 
horses, and the tender lambs following their | that proud Capital, the only vestige of your 
mothers. While the flutes of the Shepherds | conquests, is about to fall into the hands of 
and the songs of happy lovers resounded|the Christians. From the remotest regions 
through the camp, our women labored in |of Spain, the enemies of our faith have uni- 
their tents upon the works confided to their|ted under its walls. When they have mas- 
sex, spun the wool of our flocks, prepared! tered our city, they will pass into Africa— 
our food, kept our habitations in order, edu-| burn your great cities, reduce to ashes your 
cated and instructed our children to respect, | mosques, kill your priests, outrage your wo- 
to bless their father as the august image of|men and penetrating into your deserts, carry 
God! and when we return in the evening, | He and blood into your peaceful fields. You 
their caresses are the more endearing for the | will attempt to repel them, but their victo- 
short absence. Our love always constant,!ries will have made them invincible. Then 
though always satisfied, expressed itself by will you invoke the Eternal Being, but he 
new and repeated proofs. The young hus-| will punish you, for having abandoned your 
band, the young lover, related to the object brothers, for having forgotten so long that 
of his affections what he had done during ‘he only placed you upon earth to spill your 
the day and sung tender songs in celebration | blood in defence of his law.’ 
of her beauty. We ate together our even-| ‘These words inflamed our youth and per- 
ing repast. Smoked rice, kid broiled over suaded the old men. My father after hear- 
the coals and fresh dates sufficed our ro-| ing their opinions, decided that the flower of 
bust health and our moderate desires. After|our warriors should go to the assistance of 
this frugal supper, the old men, surrounded;Granada. Immediately the cry of war was 
by a circle of the young, related the history heard through the camp! To arms! Mus- 
of past times, the exploits of the valiant Ka-|selmans to arms! To horse! sons of the 
led, the goodness of the wise Almamon, or/desert! Let zeal for God guide you! Vic- 
the mishaps of the two lovers buffeted by tory will follow your lances. At this cry, 
fortune. Tears were shed to their memory,|ten thousand wartiors leaped upon their 
and the glances exchanged between lovers, | swift horses. My father selected six thou- 
gave proof that they had not suffered simi-|sand of them and confided to me the com- 
lar trials. A prayer announced the hour of|mand. Zora trembling and distracted, threw 
repose. They gave thanks to Heaven for| herself at his feet and asked leave to accom- 
the happiness of the day which had just|/pany me. Dexterous in the use of arms, 
closed and then enjoyed a tranquil sleep to|/she was worthy to accompany us and to 
be followed again by a contented morrow.|command us. My father hesitated, but the 
My marriage with Zora completed my hap-j|acclamations of my companions, the tears 
piness. Zora mounted upon a camel, rode|he saw upon my face—the prayers of the 
through the camp to the sound of timbrels|army, decided him at last. He gave Zora 
and flutes. She was clothed in a white tu- | permission to go with me. 
nic, with ears and arms adorned with rings “J will not relate to you the sad parting 
and bracelets of gold and a rich veil con-| with my father nor the grief which afflicted 
cealed her entire person. She was conduc-|him for this cruel separation. My tears 
ted to my tent; my father placed her in my still flow when I remember that venerable 
arms ; and our brothers, our sisters and our old man leaving me to press Zora to his 
friends remained until] the next day, and | breast, leaving her again to embrace me, 
celebrated the love of the happy husband | charging us both to prove ourselves worthy 
and the virtue of the timid damsel. of him, worthy of our country, but to seek 
Alas! the sound of the trumpet succeed-/no danger superior to our strength. ‘ For 
ed these sweet songs. My marriage was} Zora,’ said he, weeping, ‘without strength 
scarcely concluded, when the Ambassadors/|to follow you, will follow you nevertheless. 
of King Boabdil arrived asking us in the | You will be the cause of her destruction. 
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Take care “of your life, doer. Ishmael, 
imagine that my paternal eyes follow you in 
the battle, that my thoughts are with you) 
and that the lance which threatens your 
heart will at the same time pierce my own.’ 
‘While he was uttering these words, when 
my warriors only waited for me to depart, a 
crow from the summit of a palm-tree filled 
the air with mournful cries. My father 
wished to defer my departure, but I took 
but little note of these vain presages, res- 
pected by my nation, I dissipated their fear, 
supplicated them to repress their credulity, 
mounted my horse and was instantly fol- 
lowed by the beautiful Zora. 
‘We arrived in a short time at the city of 





desire to leave Boabdil and his court, the 
earnestness with which Almanzor praised 
the virtues of the Abencerrages, the fidelity 
of her followers who would all die for Zora, 
determined me at last. I then conducted 
her to Castama and Osman, the perfidious 
Osman, Governor of that city, showed her 
the greatest respect and invited me to come 
often to visit the object of my love. I became 
tranquillized, returned with Almanzor and 
almost every night I left Granada alone, re- 
paired to Castama and passed some mo- 
ments with my beloved spouse, rendered to 
her an account of my thoughts, heard and 
repeated our vows. 

‘«‘ These interviews alleviated the pains of 





Victoria where the transports of Boabdil 
received my six thousand warriors. 


journeyed to the famous city to whose suc- 
cor we had come. Boabdil lavished atten- 
tions upon us, quartered the Bereberes in the 
richest houses and offered his own palace as 
a habitation for my spouse. But in a short 
time, this mansion in Granada became odious 
tome. The spectacle of a ferocious despot 


‘absence from Zora. 


We yet more terrible was added to my unhappi- 
disembarked at the port of Almeria and|ness. 


But another torment 


On this very day, I have learned that 
the Governor of Castama, that one of those 
Abencerrages whom Almanzor described as 
heroes, that Osman, the infamous Osman 
has dared to love my wife and to make 
known his love. You know not, you cannot 
conceive the terrible influence which the 
passion of jealousy exercises over our peo- 





surrounded by corrupt courtiers, the public 
contempt of those customs so reverenced 
and so sacred in our nation, repelled and 
horrified Zora, whose timid and chaste soul 
accustomed to see around her but innocence 
and peace trembled at the sight of vice as 
the gazelle before the serpent. She desired 
to return to Africa, besought me each day 
to take her from that impious court or at 
least remove her from the presence of a 
King whose heart knew neither curb nor re- 
morse. At last the occasion presented it- 
self. Almanzor our general, the only one 
worthy of my esteem, had learned that i 
Castilians intended to attack Castama,/the 
city in which a celebrated tribe had taken 
refuge. Castama, although impregnable, 
needed succors. The Abencerrages by whom 
it was inhabited, for some cause had long 
been offended with the Granadians, and 
were unwilling to receive within their walls 
any other but foreign troops. Almanzor re- 
quested me to send my spouse at the head 
of a thousand Bereberes. I trembled at the 
thought of separation from Zora. I could 
not abandon the remainder of my troops; I 
could not live apart from my wife; but her 





ple. This passion is the most violent which 
‘is known in our burning clime. No crime 
with us is regarded as equal to that of a 
man’s looking with desire upon our wives. 
No kind of vengeance is prohibited fur pun- 
ishing this horrible affront. Liberal of our 
goods, peaceable, affable and hospitable, we 
are more barbarous, more ferocious, more 
sanguinary, than the lions of our deserts, 
when any one aspires to the object of our 
love. 

‘“‘T had scarcely heard of the crime of (s- 
man, when I resolved to proceed to Castama, 
in order to be at the side of Zora, to seek 
occasion to pass this sword a thousand times 
through the heart of the insolent Osman. I 
was already on the road Alas! I 
thought that our last victory—the burning of 
the Spanish camp, would make the journey 
more secure now than ever before. The 
idea of seeing Zora and not again being 
separated, the hope of avenging myself on 
a traitor, filled my soul with joy, when your 
warriors suddenly fell upon me. Perhaps, 
but for vou, I would have escaped from their 
hands, but your invincible arm triumphed 
over my strength and your victory has cost 
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me the dearest moments of my life. This| 


| 


is the cause of my tears. Zora awaits me 
and Iam a captive. Osman is near Zora 
and Ishmael is in the power of the Span- 
iards. Dw you wonder at my weeping.” 
‘Cheer up,”’ answered Lara, ‘I will repair 
the evil I have done, I will ask of my King 
to restore to you the liberty of which I! 
alone am not the master; my own horse | 
shall carry you to Castama and at daylight, 
vou will see Zora and if in reward of my 
zeal you should honor me with your friend- 
ship, it will be more grateful to me than all 
the laurels of glory.” ’ 

By this time they had arrived at the en- 
trenchments. Lara conducted his prisoner 
to his tent, confided him to his servants, 
who employed all kinds of remedies for his! 
wounds, while Lara went off to give to Fer-'| 
dinand an account of his nocturnal excur- 
sion. 

The king of Arragon and his august spouse 
were at this time in council. A stranger— 
an unknown man, protected only by Isabel, 
whose penetration had discovered his genius, 
was unfolding to the royal pair his grand| 
designs. This unknown man was Christo- | 
pher Colu;nbus, who was proposing the dis- 
covery and conquest of a new world. He 
asked but a single ship. The entire council 
hesitated whether to grant it or not, but Isa- 
bel did not hesitate. Lara arrived and took 
his place at the Council-Board. The great, 
interests which were then under delibera- 
tion, prevented him from speaking with the 
king. The time was prolonged—the night 
advanced, and the impatient Ishmael await- 
ed anxiously the return of Lara. 

The Berebere’s horse fleeing from the place 
of combat, took, of himself, the road he had 
so often gone over and returned towards 
Castama, where Zora was waiting in tears 
for her spouse. The hours passed by. She 
counted the sadmoments. Her imagination 
pictured the perils which might menace 
him. The most mournful thoughts took pos- 
session of her mind. A mortal fear seized 
upon her soul, a horrible presentiment made 
her tremble and weep. 

Unable longer to support the feelings 
which oppressed her, she resolved to go in 
search of her dear Ishmael. It seemed to 
her, that she would suffer less in seek- 





ing the object of her heart’s affections, that 
her fear for his safety would be diminished, 
by exposing herself to the same dangers 
which he encountered. In order to deceive 
the guards, Zora took the dress of a warrior, 
similar to that worn by the Abencerrages, 
traversed the city on horseback, feigned to 
be the bearer of an order of Osman, took 
the road towards Granada, inquired con- 
cerning her spouse from every one she saw. 
At this moment she heard the galloping of a 
horse, she stopped, repressed her breathing; 
the sound increased, the horse approached, 
pawed the ground, and the echo repeated the 
rude noise. Zora, motionless and palpita- 
ting recognized him; his white color, and 
long mane made her tremble with anxiety. 
She ran towards him, she called Ishmael. 
At this name, at her voice, the horse raised 
his head, neighed and advanced towards 
her. It was the steed of her spouse. His 
master had without doubt perished by the 
hand of some barbarous Spaniard. Grief, 
fear and love confused her mind, she threw 


herself upon the bloody horse and aban- 


boned herself to his guidance. She ac- 
cused, implored Heaven and swore to 
avenge Ishmael. The intelligent animal 
returned on the road he had come, augment- 
ed his speed and bore Zora to the very place 
where her husband had fallen. He there 
stopped. Zora looked around and perceived 
the four Spaniards whom the Berebere had 
slain She no longer doubted his fate, she 
sought the body of Ishmael, recognized his 
shield and found the earth dampened with 
blood. She groaned, fell dismayed upon 
the spot, and in a fit of desperation rolled 
over in the sand. She suddenly heard the 
groaning of one of the Spaniards—she arose 
and advanced towards him; the unhappy 
man still breathed. Zora rendered him as- 
sistance and brought him to himself. As 
soon as he recovered his speech, she inter- 
rogated him concerning the combat, concern- 
ing his wounds, about the shield which lay on 
the ground, and the blood with which it was 
stained. Zora besought him. conjured him 
to conceal nothing but tell all to relieve her 
from the horrible torment which afflicted 
her. The soldier thankful for her assistance, 
attempted to make explanations and pointing 





to his companions told her that a single Ber- 
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bere had attacked them on the road, anid 
they had fallen beneath his blows. He pro- 
nounced the name of Lara, and said that 
Lara had avenged them, that the shield had 
been cut into pieces by him, that the blood 
was that of the Berebere, shed by the hands 
Lara. Zora made no answer, looked around 
and meditated putting an end to her life at 
that very moment, on the very spot where 


Ishmael had perished. But the desire of 


revenge arrested her arm. She took the 
hand of the Spanish soldier, pressed it, and 
with a stifled voice said to him: ‘‘ Friend! 
show me the road to the camp where this. 
Lara breathes. Fear not, I will send your| 
companions to your aid. I will myself re- 
turn to help you if it is the will of Heaven.” 


of the night should again expose himself 


against this traitor? No! if you love Lara, 
if you will deign to listen tothe voice of 
a captive, whom he honors with his esteem, 
if you wish to merit from me favors beyond 
all your hopes, lend me your arms, conduct 
me to the Abencerrage who comes here 
with sinister designs and I will owe to you 
the supreme happiness of exposing my life 
for a hero beloved of my heart, beloved of 
your army.” The soldier hesitated; Ish- 
mael conjured, pressed him, gave him the 
bracelets of gold which adorned his arms 
and legs, promised before the God of Hea- 
ven to return after the victory to exculpate 
him with Lara and that he would answer for 
‘it alt with his head. The soldier was moved, 





| 








The soldier in surprise, pointed out the road. | agreed to do as he wished, stripped i imself 
Zora mounted her horse, put him to his: of his armor, which Ishmael immediately 
speed, and soon arrived at the entrench- | put on. The heavy helmet increased the 
ments ; the guards wished to detain her, but pain of his wound, but hatred against Osman 
Zora would not hear them. ‘Go,” said, burningjealousy, the desire of revenge made 
she to them, “go and communicate to the’ ‘him forget it. He mounted the horse of 
cruel Iara, that the Governor of Castama de-| Lara, lowered the visor of his casque, and 
fies him and waits him here: Tell him to guided by the soldier, sword in hand, with 
fear no treachery, that [ come alone, and if| heart full of rage, he went to the spot where 
he desires it, I will fight him in your midst, | his spouse irritated by the delay was waiting 
that if he delay a single moment, I pro- indignant, agitated and burning to bathe her 
nounce him the vilest of cowards.” hands in his blood. Scarcely had they seen 

The guards were annoyed at such bold- | ‘each other, both deceived by the night, 
ness, and hesitated whether to obey ; but blind with fury, filled with implacable hatred 
the respect entertained by the Spaniards, | which came, alas! from love, when they 
for a warrior who seeks the strife, is for closed in combat. Neither uttered a single 
them a sacred law. One of them went to word. Both equally feared they would be 


give notice to Lara, and in the meantime ‘known ; both had equal interest in conceal- 


the young African who even in her rage. 
forgot not the sacred duties of humanity 
sent two soldiers to their wounded compan- 
ions. 

Lara had not. returned, and Ishmael await- 
ed him impatiently. The messenger learned 
that he was at the Council-Board and dared 
not interrupt him. In the meantime he con- 
versed with the Numidian, and mentioned 
that the Governor of Castama had come to 
defy Lara. At this name, Ishmael arose 
with eyes sparkling with rage. “‘Just God!” 
exclaimed he, ‘‘ you have delivered him 
into my hands. The scoundrel has come in 
pursuit of me, has come to demand my 
head of my generous victor. Christian ! 
will you permit that your valiant general 
fatigued with the combat and the excursion 
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| life. 


‘ing themselves. Each sought the other’s 
To die was nothing, if they killed 
their opponent. They even neglected to 
exercise skill, their valor was but blind rage. 
They drew nearer together to inflict and re- 
ceive deeper wounds; they came in con- 
tact, seized, dragged each other from their 
horses, fell together, again arose, seized 
each other anew for fear that their swords 
would miss the heart. Unhappy Ishmael ! 
Ill-starred Zora! What mournful error 
blinds, what horrible delirium transports 
you! Ah! your furious hands touch, your 
breath mingles! you are embraced in each 
other’s arms, nothing tells you, nothing an- 
nounces that you have before you, the ob- 
ject of your adoration. Your tender hearts 


palpitate one against the other, and yet you 
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know it not. You are’ now together! you 
are now embraced, but it is for slaughter. 
Hold! calm this atrocious fury! suspend 
these impious blows! Speak but one word, 
one single word and you would fall on your 
knees, you would wash with your tears the 
wounds you have made, you would fix your 
dying lips upon the breasts you have pierced. 
Useless desires! vain laments! Rage sees 
nothing, listens to nothing. Burning for 
vengeance, furious with jealousy and grief, 
Ishmael twice wounded Zora and attempted 
again to wound her. Zora twice opened 
with her sword the breast of Ishmael and 
gought to bury it more deeply. At last de- 
bilitated by loss of blood in his first combat 
with Lara, Ishmael began to yield, and Zora 
sprung upon him, redoubled her strength, 
approached, wounded, overthrew him, and 
buried her sword to the hilt in his body. 
“Die,” said she, “barbarian, but before 
you expire, learn that you have fallen by 
the hands of a woman. Zora has dealt the 
blow, Zora, wife of Ishmael, who avenges 
the husband she adored.’’ At hearing their 
words, at the sound of her voice, Ishmael 
raised his head, collected his ebbing spirits 
and gathered his failing strength. ‘ Zora,” 
said he, ‘ Zora, is it you who rob me of life, 
and against you my hand! ie 
did not finish. Zora hastily detached his 


helmet, looked at him, and the first rays of 


day showed her the pale face of Ishmael. 
Pale as himself, mute, motionless, trans- 
fixed with grief, she gazed at him attentively. 
She could not doubt her crime. Without 
pronouncing one word, without being able 
to make a single movement, she remained 
stupid and absorbed. Her hair stood erect 
upon her forehead, her white lips half- 
opened, her wild eyes became fixed upon 
the eyes of Ishmael, who tremulously seized 
the hand of Zora. ‘Oh my, dear friend,”’ 
said he, “‘ my beloved wife, calm your des- 
pair, forgive your own error, as Ishmael foér- 
gives it. You desired to avenge my death, 
and I believed that I was punishing the per- 
fidious Osman. Your bloody hands are pure. 
The mortal blow you have given me, proves 
to me your love. I expire, looking at you, 
pressing your beloved hand upon my heart. 
My death is not to be pitied. In the name 
of our love, oh my tender Zora, in the name 
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child but you, promise me to live, to con- 


sole him promise me now Impla- 
cable death approaches it has already 
come I feel it Adieu, 
Zora, my beloved Adieu, my only 
love Ishmael forgives you his 


death, grant him at least your life.” His 
voice failed, his eyes closed, his head in- 
clined, and his cold hand fell from that of 
Zora. She remained motionless for some 
moments. Suddenly her knees trembled, 
‘her arms fell, she stooped down, approached 
the face of Ishmael, sought his lips, pressed 
them convulsively, embraced his cold body, 
jand exhaled her last breath. 


[End of Book Seventh. | 


THE RISE OF DESPOTISM JN EUROPE. 


If one thing more than another surprises 
the student of history, it is to see the man- 
ner in which the Ancient Liberties of Eu- 
rope were lost, and how despotic govern- 
ments arose upon the ruins of primitive 
freedom. 

There was a time when no such thing as 
absolute monarchy existed. Men were not 
free, in the sense of freedom protected by 
law, as at present; they were free rather in 
the sense of untamed liberty, such as the 
Indian and the Arab enjoys. 

Certainly, to go back to the beginning, the 
wild tribes of freemen who overthrew the 
Roman Empire and originated the present 
nations of Europe, did not found absolute 
monarchies. They oppressed the conquered 
races, reducing them to slavery ; yet every 
one of the conquerors was himself a free- 
man, every warrior was, in personal rights, 
the equal of the chief whom he followed to 
battle. 

If we cast our eye over Europe at that 
time, we find a,republican spirit to prevail ; 
for not only were all the conquerors equal, 
but each one had a voice in the election of 
the chief, and a decisive vote in all affairs of 
government. It could not be otherwise when 
we consider that these conquests were made 
by armies held together by no power, save 
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the consent of those who composed them. 
‘The cohesive force of public plunder,” was | 


brought with them into Western Europe. It 
|rendered every noble:ran, every knight, ev- 


indeed the sole motive which prompted the |ery gentleman, in a word ev ery one w ho 
enterprises of that time; and the division of | could bear arms, a free man in the fullest 


the conquered territories with their inhabi- 
tants, was the reward of the victors. Every 
freeman, on his own land, was lord and sov- 
ereign over his slaves; and with his power 
no one could interfere. 

This is the wildest kind of liberty; it is 
license rather than freedom. We do not 
recommend it; yet it proves our assertion, 
that there was a time when no such thing as 
absolute government existed in Europe. 

How then dil absolute government grow 
up in Europe? 

We propose to answer this question, and 
to show in what manner it happened that the 
kings and privileged orders grew so strong 
as to absorb all power into themselves, and 
to change perfect freedom into absolute des-| 
potism. We are not content, however, to 
look back to the foundation or commence- 
ment of the various governments of Europe, 
to show that the people who formed them 
were at that time free. Every tribe of sav- 
ages consists of free warriors. Our purpose 
is to show that a large share of liberty was, 
for a long time, enjoyed by the independent | 
tribes who overran Southern and Western. 
Europe; that this freedom existed during 
the dark ages, and that it has been lost in 
comparatively modern times. 
ter civilization had made’ much progress in 
Europe, when the dawn of modern science 
had begun to shine brightly, and when the 
printing-press was carrying knowledge to the 
hitherto obscure corners of every land. 

Take a few well known facts, to prove how 
much freedom there was in the middle ages. 

The Feudal System, extended as it was all 
over Europe, rendered every man, (origin- 
ally free bern and descended from ancestors 
who were not slaves,) at liberty to do what 
he pleased with himself. Any knight could 
confer the honor of knighthood upon any 
one esteemed worthy, and the king could do 
no more. Every noble had a Liege Lord, 
but he could change him at his own choice, 
or resist him if he exercised arbitrary author- 
ity. 

The Feudal System preserved that wild 
and perfect freedom, which the warrior tribes 


sense of that word. He was more free than 
we are now; he could carry on a private 
war. 

Magna Charta, so much boasted of as the 
creator of English liberty, did not add one 
right or privilege to those which the Norman 
barons already possessed ; it merely secured 
the possession of those inalienable rights 
which their sea-roving ancestors had brought 
with them from Scandinavia. King John 


granted nothing; he simply promised no lon- 


ger to interfere with the admitted rights of 
his people. 
The Bishops—as barons of the kingdom— 





were present on this occasion, securing their 
‘rights with the rest; and although the Pope 
‘anathematized the whole assembly and their 
work, commanding them to submit to his 
tool and minion, King John; neither baron 
nor bishop would abate one jot their ancient 
privileges. 

This transaction has been much misunder- 





Lost, too, af- | 


stood ; partial historians have looked upon it 
|as a creation of something new, instead of a 
‘recording and confirming something of long 
standing. It was merely the writing out of 
0s title deed to an estate, long after the 
Leon ang oe had been in possession. 

The Crusades themselves show how com- 
‘plete was this spirit of liberty throughout 
Europe. 

Men of every degree, above that of slave, 
marched towards the Holy Land. And, in 
the first crusade, we remark the significant 
fact that there was no king present. The 
armed men assembled, chose a leader; and 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, marched and con- 
quered Palestine. Nor after Jerusalem had 
been taken, and when it was thought neces- 
sary to elect a king, did the thoughts of any 
one turn to the Royal Houses of Europe ; 
they elected a king from among themselves, 
without any regard to the claims of Royal 
blood. 

There was no absolute power then in Eu- 
rope. 

The Hanseatic League, and the free cities 
scattered throughout Germany, France, Spain 
and Italy—not subject to the sovereign, hav- 
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ing no lord or ruler, bound together by the 
interests of commerce, making their own 
laws, choosing their own governors, and some- 
times carrying on wars against neighbouring 
nations, go strongly to prove that there was 
a spirit of freedom then existing among the 
people of Europe; and that there was no 
power in the State strong enough to check 
or control it. No sovereign of Europe, for 
the last three hundred years, would have al- 
lowed his people to arm and march off on 
any expedition like the crusades; or to choose 
a king from among themselves, to reign over 
the conquered country. He would not have 
permitted the wild liberty of the feudal sys- 
tem, nor would he have allowed the well 
trained and systematically constructed free- 
dom of the cities which formed the Hanse- 
atic League, to exist for an hour. Such 
things would have been called treason; and 
yet such things existed all over Europe. 

The power of the kings was then at alow 
ebb ; it has since risen to full tide; may we 
see it rolled back, until its proud waves are 
stayed, and the rights and possessions which 
its grasping power has seized on, are rescued 
from its force and restored to their rightful 
owners. 

Let us speak more particularly of the lib- 
erties of Europe when the dark ages were 
hastening away, and the dawn of a better 
civilization was breaking over the world. 
Let us take up particular nations, and exam- 
ine the liberty which they possessed. And 
we will choose as the subjects of our enqui- 
ry, those nations which have been most op- 
pressed, and whose names at once recal to 
our minds scenes of despotism and cruelty. 

France, Spain and Italy have been ground 
down by tyranny of the most oppressive 
kind, and have for centuries been under des- 
potic rule. Yet we can prove, historically, 
that the people of these countries possessed 
a larger share of liberty than any country in 
Europe (save England) now enjoys. Our 
purpose is first to prove this, and then to 
show how these liberties were destroyed. 

And first we take up Italy. 

Let any candid reader examine Sismondi’s 
History of the Italian Republics, and he will 
find ample proof of the truth of our state- 
ment. Or, if this book is inaccessible to 
him, he will find in Hallam’s View of the 





State of Europe in the Middle Ages, a suf- 
ficient number of instances to convince him 
of the truth of the following assertions. 

First, that most of the cities of Italy re- 
tained a knowledge of the old Roman con- 
stitutional government of cities, and preser- 
ved in some degree the free customs of an- 
tiquity. 

Second, that these cities, like the other 
cities of Europe which afterwards became 
free, served as a refuge for the oppressed of 
every part of the country, and protected all 
who came to them by their strong walls, and 
by the united strength of the citizens. 

Third, that they encouraged the mechanic 
arts, drew together artizans and traders of 
every kind, and created an extensive com- 
merce. 

Fourth, that by these means they be- 
came rich, strong and populous; freed them- 
selves from vassalage to any noble who 
might claim authority over them, and even 
subdued to themselves all the surrounding 
territory. 

Thus it happened that ‘at the middle of 
the twelfth century hardly any nobleman 
could be found, except the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, who had not submitted to some city.”’ 
Hallam, page 131. 

There were in Southern Italy the Repub- 
lics of Naples and Amalfi, with many others 
of less note, and these were styled Greek 
cities, and had been nominally under the 
Emperor of Constantinople. All the cities 
of central Italy were more or less free in 
point of fact, although their allegiance was 
claimed by the German Emperor. 

Of Rome itself we learn that it was strong- 
ly disposed to republican institutions ; rebel- 
ling against the German Emperor on every 
opportunity. We quote from Hallam, page 
127: ‘‘The same republican spirit broke out 
whenever the Emperor was absent in Ger- 
many, especially during the minority of Otho 
IJI., and directed itself against the temporal 
superiority of the Pope.” ‘Rome itself 
was throughout the middle ages very little 
disposed to acquiesce in the government of 
her Bishop. His rights were indefinite and 
uncompromised by positive law; the empe- 
ror was long sovereign, the people always 
meant to be free,’”"—page 153. This inten- 
tion they carried out again and again. Let 
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any one reed ‘the 69th chapter ‘of Gibbon’ s ee then this? It is a higher amount of 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, to|liberty than the respective States of the 


find confirmation of the words of Hallam. 


American Union possess ; for they have not 


The tendencies and the character of the peo-| the right to make alliances, to coin money or 


ple and government of Rome were to repub- 
licanism ;_ their history is a succession of 
struggles with this end in view. The effort 
of Rienzi, so glowingly described by Bulwer, 
is but one of a long and disastrous series of 
attempts to carry out republican principles. 

Tuscany had its confederation of free| 
cities ; and Lombardy was filled with them. 
They were leagued together, sometimes, 
against the emperor, and sometimes, alas ! 
against each other. 

Venice, Florence, Milan, Genoa and Pisa 
fill a large place in the history of Italy. 
The Lombard League defeated the emperor, 
Frederick Barbarossa, in the battle of Legu- 
ano, gaining a complete victory, and compel- 
ling him to grant them all the rights which 
they claimed and exercised. These were— 
the right to choose their own rulers, to gov- 
ern their own cities and territories, to coin 
money, to continue in and to renew their 
league at their own option, and to regulate 

















to carry on war. 

Had the various Italian Republics been 
united, Italy might have again given laws to 
Europe, as she did in the days of the old 
Roman powers. Unfortunately for the cause 
of freedom and the peace of Italy, every 
city was too independent to submit to any 
infringement of its liberties or to unite in 
close union with any other city. And thus, 
standing alone, each one fell by itself before 
domestic foes and foreign enemies. 

Rienzi made one vigorous effort to unite 
all the cities of Italy in a league for their 
common defiance against their external and 
internal enemies. But he come exactly one 
hundred years too late. Venice, Florence, 
Sienna, Perugia, and other free cities, joined 
with Rome, yet Tuscany and Lombardy had 
fallen into the hands of tyrants, and the Union 
could not be rendered sufficiently extensive 
to be strong. The Emperor and the Pope, 
and the nobles were too powerful ; and the 








everything relating to themselves without 
any interference from without. 

Thus we find about the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies that Italy was mainly divided into free 
cities and their adjoining territories. The no- 
bles rather belonged to the cities, and form- 
eda part of the citizens, than resisted them ; 
the emperor’s authority was lightly held, and 
that of the Pope, as a temporal prince, could 
be said to have little or no existence. 

As to this government, we again quote the 
candid Hallam, part I., page 145: “The ma- 
gistrates were elected annually, and were 
called Consuls. A council of trust and se- 


hopes that had been raised were destroyed. 
Gibbon, 391. 

We shall not speak here of the extensive 
commerce belonging to the Italian Republics; 
that commerce which reached to every part 
of the then known world with its ships, car- 
rying and creating civilization wherever it 
went. We shall not speak of the cultiva- 
tion of letters, or of the increase of know]- 
edge made by these free cities. 

We speak not of the works of art, the dis- 
coveries of science, or of the skill in paint- 
ing, in architecture, in poetry and in sculp- 
ture, which accompanied and followed the 


cresy was composed of a small number of rise of freedom in Italy ; and which existed 


persons, who took the management of public 
affairs, and may be called ministers of State. 
But the decision upon matters of general im- 


and adorned that country long after its lib- 
erties had departed. 


The canals of Lombardy are still the won- 


portance, treaties of alliance, declarations of| ders of Europe ; the public buildings of Ve- 


war, the choice of consuls or ambassadors 
belonged to the general council. An ulti- 
mate sovereignty, however, was reserved to 
the mass of the people, and a parliament or 
general assembly was held to deliberate on 
any change in the form of constitution.” 


nice, Genoa, Florence, Bologna, Rome, &e., 
are still objects of admiration ; and the names 
of Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, Galileo, Raphael 
and Michael Angelo are first in the list of 
renowned and honoured men. 

We will not stop now to inquire how des- 


Every respectable citizen was eligible to| potism was reared upon the ruins of so fair 





the highest offices. Can any thing be more 





a fabric of freedom as Italy presented. Let 
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us hasten to consider the condilion of Spain, ‘‘ At the accession of Ferdinand I, “they ob- 
and ascertain whether she had any liberties liged him to swear three times successively 
to lose, and what they were. to maintain their liberties, before they would 
Standing apart as she does from the rest take the reciprocal oath of allegiance.’’— 
of Europe, naturally defended by the sea Hallam, 225. 
and the Pyrennees, fortified by dividing! Similar in point of excellence was the 
mountain chains, we should have supposed constitution of Castile and Leon. 
Spain to be of all countries the one best | Here, there were a large number of im- 
qualified to originate free institutions, and to’ portant towns, endowed very early with ex- 
nourish a free people. Divided into several | tensive privileges. 
kingdoms, whose natives held themselves! Spain was wrested step by step from the 
aloof from one another, and regarded with; Moors. These towns were invested with 
equal jealousy any interference of strangers | ‘civil rights and extensive territories, on the 
with their customs or of their rulers with condition of defending their country. Large 
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their rights, we might look for a people who districts of country belonged to these cities; 


would possess and retain free institutions. 


they continually carried on war against the 


And the following record will show that) Saracens, regulated their own affairs, and 


Spain was the freest country in Europe; and_ 
that liberty was controlled and preserved by | 
law. 

Robertson’s History of Charles V., page 
70—‘‘In Arragon the form of government 


. . . | 
was monarchical, but the genius and maxims 


of it were purely republican. 
who weie long elective, retained only the 
shadow of power; the real exercise of it 
was in the Cortes or parliament of the king- 
dom.” 


The members of this Cortes, in swearing | 


The kings, | 


were in point of fact nearly independent.— 
Hallam, page 200. 

Deputies from these towns formed a part 
of the Cortes or Parliament as early as 1169. 
| Every chief town received a regular writ for 
the election of deputies. 

To these were added the representatives 
‘of the Barons and of the Ecclesiastics ; and 
|this body possessed all legislative power— 
‘the sole right to lay taxes, and the right to in- 
| quire into expeditions and examine accounts. 

They sometimes refused subsidies, and re- 


| 


allegiance to the king, devised an oath to| /monstrated against any encroachment upon 


this effect: ‘‘We, who are each of us as good, 
and who are altogether more powerful than 
you, promise obedience to your government, 
if you maintain our rights and liberties; but 
if not, not.’’—Robertson, page 72. 

The ancient laws expressly declare that 
‘absolute power never was the constitution 
of Arragon, nor of Valencia, nor of Riba- 
gorca, nor shall there be in time to come any 
innovation made.’’ ‘“ The Arragonese esta- 
blished a positive right of maintaining their 
liberties by arms.’’—Hallam, page 919. 

The Justiza, or Supreme Judge, was supe- 
rior to the king; his office lasted for life, and 
his powers resembled those which now pro- 
tect a man in his property and his life in ob- 
taining for him a fair trial, according to our 
system of law. 

This is only a small part of the privileges 
enjoyed by this people. 

Let the reader consult Hallam for farther 
information. 

The Catalonians exercised similar rights. 


their privileges and rights. 

If oppressed by the king. they confedera- 
ted together to resist him; and in all re- 
spects seem to have guarded their privileges 
with very jealous care. 

These liberties existed a long time, from 
the time of the first formation of the Gothic 
monarchy to the i6th century. We find in 
1520, that the last effort was made to pre- 
serve them against the ministers of Charles 
V. 

The cities confederated together, under 
the title of the Holy Junta, selected Don 
‘John de Padilla for their leader, and assem- 
bled in Cortes, presented a remonstrance to 
the king, which exhibits the independent 
spirit of the citizens of the Spanish towns. 

This remonstrance is too long to be insert- 
ed here; it contains all that a free people, 
content to live under a limited monarchy, 
could require to render that freedom perfect 
and safe. Especially does it separate the 
kings from any possible interference with 
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the representatives of the people; and de-| beside this, he was Emperor of Germany, 
clares that the Cortes shall assemble once in| possessed the Low Countries, held the gov- 
three years, whether summoned by the king| erament of Italy, and had more than once 





or not, and shall appoint officers to execute|defeated the French, and overrun France, 


the laws, if the king fail to do so in a speci- 
fied time.—Robertson, page 165. 


‘The principles of liberty seem to have | 
been better understood at this period by the | 


even besieging Paris. 

Spain, like Italy, attained to high rank 
among the nations, through a people trained 
in free institutions ; although like Italy, her 


Castilians, than by any other people in Eu- | national glory was erected upon the ruins of 


rope; they had acquired more liberal ideas, 


with respect to their own rights and privi- 
leges; they had formed more bold and gen- 
erous sentiments concerning government, 
and discovered an extent of political knowl- 
edge to which the English themselves did 
not attain until more than a century after- 
wards.’’—Robertson, page 166. 

And history shows us that this was the 
glorious age of Spain. when her renown in 
arts, arms, science, literature, discovery and 
conquest was greatest. A Spanish knight was 
the mirror of chivalry; the Spanish infantry 
was the best in Europe, aid proved itself so 
by defeating in fair combat the hitherto in- 
vincible infantry of Switzerland. Spanish 
generals were acknowledged superior to all 
others; the great captain of the age was 
Gonsalvo de Cordova. Spanish adventurers 
not only discovered a new world, but also 
conquered it through unheard of difficulties, 
and in spite of obstacles that would have ap- 
palled the men of any other nation. The 
deeds of Cortez and Pizarro have all the 
wonder of romance, and all the dazzling 
glory of fairy tales. In spite of the cruelty 
which marked their course, they stand ‘as 


models of valor, of enduring fortitude, of 


courage under disaster, and of heroism in 
the midst of ali that was most appalling and 
terrible, compared with which the world af- 
fords nothing equal—nothing parallel. Spain 
had been for centuries a land of freemen; 
and the energies of this mighty people, di- 
rected by a few master minds, spread, in asin- 
gle generation, to an extent of power, which 
seemed to grasp and hold all the world in its 
sway. America, North and South, belonged 
to them, with the East and West Indias, and 
large possessions in Africa and in India, so 
that the richest portions of the world, whe- 
ther it regards vegetable or mineral produc- 
tions, belonged to the king of Spain. The 








these very institutions. 

Let us turn now and see whether France 
possessed any thing like freedom in ancient 
times. 

The kings in the early periods of its his- 
tory had scarcely any power; the nobles and 
the powerful dukes governed their respective 
possessions by local customs, without any re- 
gard to the sovereign of the realm. 

‘Every district was governed by local 
customs, acknowledged a distinct lord, and 


|pursued a separate interest.’’—Robertson, 


page 77. 

France was of course treated as a con- 
quered country by the fierce barbarians who 
invaded it; they divided it among themselves, 
and free themselves, oppressed all beneath 
them. These nobles, and all who descended 
from the original conquerors, were however 
absolutely free. Gradually, from the same 
causes which had produced the growth of 
free cities in Italy and Spain, towns posses- 
sing rights and liberties grew -up also in 
France. And the chief right which they 
possessed was that of self-government. 

France not only possessed cities which 
had peculiar rights and privileges, she was 
also so strictly divided into Provinces that 
the inhabitants of these provinces were call- 
ed nations. They were Normans, Picards, 
Bretons, &c., &c., and not Frenchmen; and 
each of these provinces had its own Parlia- 
ment, or supreme court. This was compos- 
ed of deputies from the nobles, the clergy and 
the commons. The Parliament of Paris was 
the most powerful and influential of these, 
and ‘from the age of Francis I. till the sub- 
version of the monarchy there was a constant 
succession of conflicts between the king and 
the Parliament.’’—Lectures on the History of 
France, by Sir James Stephens, page 218. 

Besides these Parliaments there were also 
the States General of France. These were 


sun never set on his wide dominions. And | composed of the deputies of the clergy and 
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the nobles of every district and besides been enerciced by them were usurped by the 
these, every village in the land sent its com- | kings. 
plaints by its deputies, who assembled in the| We find them refusing to persecute or to 
chief city of the district, and elected depu-_ lend their influence to the religious wars 
ties of the commons for that district, and carried on against the Huguenots, and quar- 
also drew up into one paper the several com- relling with ‘the king, Henry III., because he 
plaints or grievances of every part of the! wished to carry on such a war. 
district. They were first assembled in 1301, We might give many more proofs from 
by Philip Le Bol, to resist the aggressions, various authors to show that in the middle 
and to deliberate on the best method of op- ages, and after them too, a large share of 
posing the claims of Pope Bonitace VIIT., in| ‘independence was possessed by the cities, 
his encroachments on the French clergy. ‘the nobles and the better classes of society 
They soon obtained great power, and pur- in Italy, France and Spain. 
sued the design of limiting the authority of Let us now see how this liberty was des- 
the king, and of maintaining and increasing troyed, and how it happened that the most 
their »wn importance and privileges. despotic forms of government arose, where 
The grievances of the people were dis-| there had been so much freedom, and where 
cussed, remedies were proposed; taxes were we should naturally suppose that it would 
levied or refused ; and sometimes the king have continued and increased. 
was sharply reproved by the orators of the) The free cities of Italy had three kinds of 
Commons. During the minority of Charles enemies, the Emperor, the Nobles, and the 
VI., the Chancellor of France had declared Pope. And the history of Italv, for a long 
in their assembly that ‘ kings reign only by period, contains nothing more than the vari- 
the suffrages of their subjects, though they ous efforts of these three powers to obtain 
may deny it a hundred times.’’—Stephens, supremacy. The nobles were the most dan- 
page 282. \gerous foe; they dwelt in the cities, aspired 
In 1484 (see Stephens, page 316) the dep- ‘to office, took part in the government, and 
uties of the people hac so arranged the gov-| were ever plotting to overthrow the repub- 
ernment of the country, as really to form a lican institutions, and to establish their own 
sound constitutional governinent. ‘supremacy. Hence the continual factions 
One of them, Philip Pot by name, in the and the bluody strife which disgraced the 
discussion promulgated the following senti- free cities. One party of nobles waging war 
ment, among others equally democratic— against another party, and the commons suf- 















































‘«* Above all else be assured, that to the peo- 
ple and to them alone, it belongs to deter-| 
mine any question affecting the welfare of 
the commonwealth at large; that the gov- 
ernment of it has has been confided to our 
kings by the people; and that they who have 
possessed themselves of that power by any 
other means than the consent of the people, 
are nothing else than tyrants and usurpers. 
By the people I do not mean the popular, or 
merely the commons of the realm, but all 
Frenchmen of every condition.”” Sismondi 
says of this debate and of the decisions re- 
sulting from it that, ‘‘ the deputies had risen 
to the height of the loftiest and noblest con- 
stitutional principles.” 

The power of the States General were 
never abrogated ; they were suffered to lie 
neglected ; the delegates were not called to- 
gether, and the power which should have 








fering in the contest, until in very despair 
they raised some eminent man to the head 
of affairs, or submitted to some powerful no- 
ble, and sought peace in the loss of liberty. 
Thus the Medic became sovereigns of Flo- 
rence, the Visconti of Milan, Della Scala 
of Brescia, &c., and almost every city of 
Northern Italy finally submitted to the loss 
of liberty, in order to escape the endless 
and bloody feuds of the nobles. They%es- 
caped from anarchy to a despotism, mild at 
first, but which afterwards became more in- 
tolerable than the evil which it had sup- 
planted. 

However, we are anticipating. The first 
republics which were destroyed were those 
of Amalfi and of Naples. They were con- 
quered by the Norman adventurer, Roger 
Guiscard, in 1127. He became king of what 
is now the kingdom of Naples; and knowing 
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that his title \ was ‘not ¢ a i seed one, sought to| 


The biasarers’ of Germany claimed the 


make it so, and to render his throne secure ‘right of Leige Lord over Italy, by virtue of 


by obtaining an investiture from the Pope, the former conquest of that country, and be- 
cause also of their possessing the title and 


Leo IX. 


In truth the Pope had waged war against the rights of Charlemagne. 


him, had been defeated and tebe prisoner ; 


and as the price of his liberty granted him | of a Western Roman Empire. 


the investiture of his kingdom. 


They were 
‘crowned at Rome, and kept up the figment 
The Popes 


How the! ‘claimed under an asserted grant from Con- 


Pope. who had no title himself to the stolen | stantine the Great, who had removed his 
kingdom, could give what did not belong to seat of Empire from Rome to Constantino- 


him to the robber chief who had lee it | pile. 


The — asserted that he had given 


from its rightful owners, does not < appear.— to them his rig'it and title to the sovereignty 


Hallam, page 129. 

Certain it is that the investiture was made 
and confirmed by subsequent Popes, and the 
kingdom of Naples is still held by this title 
—a title born in robbery and baptized in 
falsehood. 

We cannot think that if a comrade of St. 
Peter had plundered a fellow-fisherman of bis 
nets and boat, that the Apostle would have 
justified the act, and solemnly invested him 
with the possession of the stolen property 
Still less do we think that the holy Apostle 
would have set out on an expedition against 
the property of his neighbors on his own ac- 
count, as his successors now began to do. 
In truth, they fished to some purpose, gath- | 
ering into their own net all the free cities, 
and adjoining territories of Central Italy. 

It was not until the thirteenth century, 
that these all submitted to the temporal 
power of the Pope. 

Rome itself had republican institutions, 
and these were again and again revived, al- 
though as often overthrown by the factions 
of the nobles, and the power of the Head of 
the Church. The Duchy of Spoleto and the 
March of Ancona became subject to the 
Pope in the twelfth century; the Romagna 
with all its cities was ceded by the emperors 
soon after; and by force or flattery, he per- 
suaded or compelled all the free cities around 
to yield up their right of sovereignty. 

By treaty, by bequest, by war, by fraud, 
and by violence, the dominion of the Bishop 
of Rome as a temporal prince was extended 


over Central Italy, pretty much as that of 


the Norman prince had been in the South. 
Liberty still lived in Lombardy and Northern 
Italy, and this was the chief place of con- 


test between Emperor, Pope and Factiou~ 
Noble. 


You. XXI.—78 


\of Italy. Hence it was, that the Normans 


purchased from one of the Popes his assert- 
ed right to their blood bought kingdom. It 
‘is scarcely necessary to say that there is no 





shadow of foundation for their claim ; it was 
not heard of for several hundred years after 
the time of Constantine. 

However, it was made use of to advance 
the temporal power of the Popes: and we 
see with what result; for all Southern and 


. Central Italy belongs even now to the Pope 


and his subject-ally, the king of Naples. 
The situation of the free cities of Italy was 
therefore a peculiar one. They existed free 
amid the conflicting claims of two rival pow- 
ers, one within and the other without the 
peninsula; and at the same time there was 
in every city, apart from the feeling of jeal- 
ousy and of active hatred towards almost 
every other city, a large and powerful class 
of nobles who were continually striving 
either to advance the cause of the Pope or 
the Emperor, or to destroy at once their own 
opponents and the freedom of the city, in 
order that upon the ruins of freedom they 
might erect their own house of power. 

For long years, however, the temporal 
power of the Popes had no existence, and 
their claims to dominion were never heard 
of. The power of the Emperors was in 
abeyance; and during this period the cities 
became free and subdued the Nobles, as we 
have already related. 

With the rise, however, of the temporal 
power of the Popes began also (perhaps as 
a consequence of it) a revival of the Empe- 
ror’s claims to dominion over the free cities 
of Italy. He was continually striving, by 
force or fraud, to subdue these cities, espe- 
cially those in the Northern part of the pe- 
ninsula. And we have shown that when 
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Jeagued against him their combined forces 
were too strong for all his power. The Pope 
endeavoured in every manner to counteract 
his efforts, and, as a consequence of these’ 
struggles, two parties arose and existed in 
all the cities of Italy, whose mutual animos- 
ities destroyed everywhere all that was left 
of freedom, and prepared the cities to fall 
into the hands of tyrants. 

They were the Guelfs and the Ghibelines. 
The first advocated the temporal authority of 
the Popes over Italy ; the other that of the 
Emperor. 

Their wars extended over every State, and 
penetrated into every family ; the peace and 
the freedom of Italy was overthrown; and 
as a result of the long continued contest, the 
Ghibelines were driven out, some cities fell 


into the hands of private tyrants as we have | 


already mentioned, the States of the Church 
were largely increased, and all Italy would 
probably have fallen under the dominion of 











| who governed both the soul and the body. 


Indeed, we may consider the Ghibelines as 
the opponents and the Guelfs as the advo- 
cates of a centralizing power; the one leav- 
ing each city in reality free, although nomi- 
nally recognizing the Emperor as liege lord ; 
the other centering all power in the hands of 
a native Italian who lived in Rome and was 
called the Pope. Can any one doubt that if 
a State in this confederacy had to choose be- 
tween nominally acknowledging an Europe- 
an sovereign, or really submitting to a king 
seated on the North side of the Potomac, or 
on the banks of the Hudson, that there would 
be any hesitation felt in making choice of 
the distant and foreign shadow of power to 
the present real domestic tyranny ? 

Such we consider to have been the differ- 
ence between the Guelfs and the Ghibelines. 

Both parties used unfair means to advance 
their power, and often made an unjustifiable 
abuse of power when obtained. 


} 
j 





the Bishop of Rome had not a new enemy 
appeared on the scene. This was the King 
of France. Hence followed other wars; 
until the Emperor, Charles V., king of Spain, 
and of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
Emperor of Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries, and Conqueror of the Dominions of' the 
Pope, drove the French out of Italy, and 
subdued all Lombardy. 

If anything of libeity had remained after 
all these contests, this arbitrary monarch 
would have destroyed it. And, since his 
day, whatever change may have been made 
in Italy, a change from despotism towards 
liberty has never taken place among the 
cities or the people of that unfortunate land. 

The Ghibelines had within their ranks 
many of the best minds and most patriotic 
hearts of Italy. Danté, the master poet of 
his age and country, was punished because 
the Guelf party triumphed in Florence. 

Many conscientiously opposed the tempo- 
ral power of the Pope, esteeming it an un- 
just and unholy union of Church and State, 
and believing that each could be better gov- 
erned when their affairs were kept separate 
and distinct. Others, no doubt, thought it 
better to have a sovereign acknowledged 
only in name, and who was the ruler of ano- 
ther land and dwelt in a foreign country, 
than a monarch who resided in Italy, and 


Still we cannot help thinking that it would 
have been better for Italy had the Ghibeline 
triumphed instead of the Guelf, and the 
|party of the Emperor overcome that of the 
Pope. Certainly it could not have produced 
a worse state of affairs, or one more disas- 
|trous to the peace and happiness of the Ita- 
lians. 

We shall speak at another time of the love 
of liberty in France and Spain. 





SONG OF THE NAIADS. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Gay is our crystal floor. 
eneath the wave, 
With strange gems flaming o’er, 
The Genii gave; 

Sweet is the purple light 

That haunts our bappy sight, 
And low and sweet the lulling strains that sigh 
While the tides pause, and the faint zephyrs die— 


Come! come! and seek us here, 
In these cools deeps, 
Where all is calm and fair, 
And sorrow sleeps. 
Thy burning brow shall rest, 
Couched on a tender breast, 
And, charmed to bliss, thy soul shall catch the 
gleams 
Of mystic glories in ambrosial dreams. 


Come! for the earth is drear, 
The tempests rave, 
And the fast-failing year 
Is nigh its grave. 
Thy summer, too, is past, 
Wouldst thou have peace at last? 
O! here she dwells serenely in still caves, 
And waits to clasp thee underneath the: waves. 
Home Journal. 
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SYDNEY SMITH.* 


FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 


Will the fame of Sydney Smith be as 
wide and enduring as it was promptly and 
pleasantly acquired? Will it be evergreen and 
classic? We incline to think that it will. 
At al] events, one who filled so large a space 
in the eyes.of his contemporaries was enti- 
tled to his biography. If he has not, in 
any exalted sense, bequeathed us an opus 
magnum, the author of so many volumes of 
reviews, pamphlets, and sermons, full of 
condensed wit, and wisdom, and excellent 
purpose—the cherished associate of choice 
spirits—the most popular of Edinburgh crit- 
ics—the most practical of its reformers— 
the liveliest of jesters with a serious intent— 
of whom Macaulay writes the consolatory 
assurance to his widow that he was ‘a great 
reasoner and the greatest master of ridicule 
that has appeared among us since Swift’’— 
to whom belongs the higher praise of a less 
ambitious eulogist, that, being such a wit, 
‘he was more beloved than feared’’—to 
whom, as sage, humourist, polemic, pulpi- 
teer, men of various degrees of eminence 
have borne an unvaried testimony, which 
the sensible public has creditably accepted 
and endorsed,—of such a man it was proper 
that a life should be written, and that all 
memorials worth preservation should be got 
together and published. 

But it was the penalty of a life prolonged 
beyond the ordinary span that those who 
could best have accomplished this duty were 
also removed from the scene, or otherwise 
disqualified for its performance. Macaulay 
was pre-occupied, Moore was not available, 
Lord Jeffrey was himself descending into 
the dark shadow. The canon-moralist had 
phrased his last sentence toa diminished 
circle of friends, and had shared his last 
joke with few of his early familiars. So 
many had dropped from his side by the way 
that practically there was none left to ren- 
der him the service which Lockhart per- 
formed for Scott, or Twiss for Lord Eldon. 
{In this emergency filial affection interposed, 
and the task which his wife affectionately 


* A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his daugh- 
ter, Lady Holland. With a Selection from his Letters. 
Edited by Mrs. Austin. 2 vols. Longman, 1855. 


enjoined has been performed by his daugh- 
ter, Lady Holland. In association with her 
Mrs. Austin has undertaken to edit a vol- 
ume of his letters, and the present work is 
the combined result of their well-intentioned 
efforts. 

Criticism is, of course, to some extent 
disarmed by the act of reverence for a fa- 
ther’s reputation. But it must not affect, 
therefore, to call things by wrong names. A 
disconnected narrative, with singular omis- 
sions, the interpellations of friendly critics, 
scraps of diary, letters, stray fragments and 
memorandums, and centos of jokes, ar- 
ranged like onions on a string, do not con- 
stitute the requisite literary record of such 
a life. A memoir they may be, but they are 
not a biography. They are even a poor me- 
moir, when we wanted a good biography. 
Such as they are—a compilation, not a con- 
struction—a heap of materials almost in 
the order in which they were obtained from 
their several contributors—they may serve 
as suggestions for a future life, or for any 
kaleidoscopic view of that life which we or 
other reviewers may take in the interim. 

Such a summary arrangement of them we 
will briefly attempt. Sydney Smith was 
born at Woodford, in Essex, in 1771. Of 
his ancestors he has said, possibly with some 
remote foundation for the joke, that ‘they 
never had any arms, and invariably sealed 
their letters with their thumbs.”’ His father 
was well reputed, but was also an oddity, 
with a taste for repeated migrations anc: for 
costly experiments in bricks ana mortar. 
His mother, from whom, like many other 
celebrities, he derived his strength, was of 
Huguenot blood, the vigorous qualities of 
which Garricks, Grotes, Lefroys, Romillys, 
and, we believe we may add, Mr. Layard, 
have variously exemplified. Of his broth- 
ers, Robert, known at Eton as ‘ Bobus,’’ 
was the eldest and the best cultured. But 
they were all intellectual athletes, and the 
peculiar vein of Sydney was not starved or 
impoverished by the then scanty, even in a 
physical sense, regimen of Winchester. The 
rest of the boys there declined to compete 
with him for its prizes; he became captain 
of the school, and in due course Scholar and 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. In the in- 
terval between school and college his French 
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was de- Sexonized bys six months en pension bus | Cavities: and pointed ‘out their prickly 
at Mont Villiers, in Normandy, where, it is peculiarities. In vain I have reminded hii 
stated, for protection in the crisis of the that I have seen hackney coaches drawn by 
French Revolution, he was inscribed as ‘‘ Le tees horses in the winter on account of the 
Citoyen Smit, Membre Affilié au Club des Ja-|snow ; that I had rescued a man blown flat 
cobins de Mont Villiers.” On leaving college | against my door by the violence of the 
he was inclined for the bar; he had a narrow, winds, and black in the face; that even the 


escape of being sent as a supercargo to experienced Scotch fowls did not venture to 
China, but his father’s express desire ulti- cross the streets, but sidled along, tail aloft, 
mately consigned him to the church, and he! without venturing to encountef the eale. 
obtained his first view of the ladder of ec- | Jeffrey sticks to his myrtle illusions, and treats 
clesiastical preferment from perhaps its low-| my attacks with as much contempt as if | 


ermost rung—the perch of a poor curate in, had been a wild visionary, who had never 
the midst of Salisbury plain. He has him- breathed his caller air, nor lived and suffered 
self depicted the life of the poor working under the rigour of bis climate, nor spent 
man of God, the first and purest pauper of , five years in discussing metaphysics and 
the hamlet,” yet still the Christian pastor ‘medicine in that garret of the earth—that 
and kind gentleman. We may be sure that knuckle- end of England—that land of Cal- 
he realized this life in the most honourable | (vin, oatcakes, and sulphur.”’ 
of its aspects. | 
In this forlorn locality the utmost that so- | 
cial attractiveness could compass was ob-| 


tained in the captivation of a neighbouring 
This gentleman engaged him es be, ‘meantime married and terminated his tuto- 
squire. 8 8 irial functions, he left Edinburgh at the sug- 


pa - pHa Po — he was ‘ ra ‘gestion of his wife, who had a discerning re- 
Se. lance on his talents, and in 1804 established 


many was disturbed drove him home again, eeiiih te Beate: Dt Bet the siferel 


er er einaat. pentane beget tito Edin-| tom the res anguuste domi, his difliculties 


burgh,” api “ rage Na a get ee from which were increased by the birth of 
ie Sennen Ceecrmped st alterwards, “ ami ihis eldest son. Some jewels of value which 


odious aa oo el ” gia his wife inherited were at this time sold, and 
SE eee ee Sana: a he obtained the preachership of the Found- 


cultivated coach th th ling Hospital through the acquaintance of Sir 
werieshccnemecaggines: aagpecding chepegen’ ‘Thomas Barnard, yet still he remained short 


Span entos whey ta hare pectected and \of appraisable assets. That his self-reliance 
assisted in the incubation of the Edinburgh did 
‘ : | di not abate we may fairly infer from the 
Review. All the world knows of his rela-| 
language he used respecting his countryinen 
tions with Jeffrey, Horner, Brougham, Play- | 
in a sermon to the volunteers of 1804. We 
fair, &c. He has always appeared to us a : : ; 
«page wpe extract this, as not inappropriate now. ‘I 
happy incident in this sharp and hungry so- m 
‘, . es : have,”’ says he, 
ciety—the ‘emollient potato” of this hy- 
perborean salad. Asa neutral element he| ‘‘A boundless confidence in the English 
subdued the pungency of its other ingredi-!character. I believe that they have more 
- ents, and evidence is not wanting that he real religion, more probity, more knowledge 
tempered their rigour and modulated, inter|and more genuine worth than exists in the 
alia, certain inclinations to scepticism. He| whole world besides ; they are the guardians 
was perpetually probing their points, especi-/of pure Christianity, and from this prostitu- 
ally if they were tender, and found that!ted nation of merchants (as they are in de- 
they could ‘‘stand anything but an attack/rision called) I believe more heroes will 
on their climate.’”’ “Jeffrey,” he says,—|spring up in the hour of danger than all the 
‘Cannot shake off the illusion that myr-| military nations of ancient and modern Eu- 
tles flourish at Craig Crook. In vain Ihave|rope have produced. Into the hands of God, 
represented to him that they are of the ge-|then, and his ever-merciful Son we cast our- 


Sydney found that laurels, at all events, 
could take root in the Scottish soil, and, after 
the Review had made a hit, having in the 
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selves, and wait in humble patience the re-|near his Yorkshire living. <A few years la- 
sult.” iter apparently in 1813, much against his 
This was the language not only of a good) | will, he was building his parsonage, a costly 

| 


patriot, but of a brave man, who could sup-'and troublesome work, of which he was 
port delays and disappointments in his own'architect and superintendent, and which 
case. Happily that all befell him was not/sorely taxed his’ energy and resources. 
of this dreary complexion His brother! Here, for the first time, we find him dispo- 
Robert assisted him, supplying his needs, sing of himself cosily. ‘I am not leading 
and the friends he was making in the great) precisely the life I should choose” he had 
world helped to swell his sails. He became already said, in a letter to Lady Holland: 
morning preacher at John-street, Berkeley~ but 
square, and expanded into full flower in the | ‘‘T am resolved to like it, and to reconcile 
memorable lectures on moral philosophy. myself to it, which is more manly than to 
which he delivered at the Royal Institution, | feign myself above it, and to send up com- 
and to the effect of which Mrs. O:ie and jplaints by the post of being thrown away 
Mrs. Marcet, Horner, and Sir Robert Peel and being desolate, and such-like trash.” 
have alike testified. The proceeds of these} [n this spirit he accommodated himself to 
lectures enabled him to furnish a new house, his tabernacle in the wilderness, and solaced 
and added greatly to his rising reputation. ‘his lot by ingenuity and good humour. 
Abcut this time he was told that the King, The house he had erected was singularly 
had been reading his reviews, and had said ugly, but it was comfortable within and sup- 
‘he was a very clever fellow, but he would | plied with devices which were droll illustro- 
never be a bishop.” But he contented him- | tions of bis practical talents. He managed 
self with his ‘‘ dinner of herbs and a pure | his farm from his door by means of a speak- 
conscience ;’’ and in 1806 he was rewarded ing trumpet and telescope. In the back set- 
for his patient courage by the Chancellor, | tlement of a York coachmaker he had dis- 
Lord Erskine, who, presented him with the} covered an ancient green chariot, ‘‘ supposed 
living of Foston-le-Clay in Yorkshire. 'to have been the earliest invention of the 
As Foston-le-Clay had no parsonage house | kind.’’ This chariot the village tailor lined 
until he had built one, which he postponed as/and the village blacksmith repaired; ‘each 
long as he could, he resided elsewhere, | :, year added to its charms; it grew younger 
among other places at Sunning, whence it is! and younger—a new wheel, a new spring,”’ 
suggested came the first letter of Peter|and he christened it “the Jmmortol.”’ He 
Plymley to his Brother Abrahatn. Who, at| contrived also a “ universal scratcher’’ for 
this day, is insensible to its jocular logic and| his cattle, cured his own smoky chimneys, 
sagacity ? Lord Holland, to whom it is said) and attempted to make his own candles. He 
he really owed his Yorkshire living, wrote) took into his service a carpenter, who came 
on the performance as follows :— to him for parish relief, called Jack Robin- 
‘My Dear Sydney,—I wish you could/son, with a face like a full moon, established 
have heard my conversation with LordGren-| him in a barn, and said, ‘“ Jack, furnish my 
ville the other day, and the warm and en-|house,”’ with a result which he pointed out 
thusiastic way in which he spoke of Peter|\to his admiring visitors. He ‘caught up a 
Plymley. 1 did not fail to remind him thatjlittle garden girl, made like a millstone, 
the only author to whom we both thought it! christened her Bunch, put a napkin in her 
could be compared in English lost a bishop-| hand, and made her his butler.”” He taught 
ric for his wittiest performance, and I hoped|her to repeat her “‘crimes,’’ which were 
that, if we could discover the author, and|<‘plate-snatching, gravy-spilling, door-slam- 
had ever a bishopric in our gift, we should| ming, bluebottlefly-catching, and curtsey- 
prove that Whigs were both more gratefuljbobbing.’’ ‘‘ Explain,’”’ said he, ‘‘to Mrs. 
and more liberal than Tories.” Marcet what bluebottlefly-catching  is.’’ 
But this hope, uttered, doubtless, in all; ‘* Standing with my mouth open and not at- 
sincerity, was not destined to be realized,|tending, Sir.” ‘And what is curtsey-bob- 
and in 1809 Sydney went down to reside|bing?” ‘‘Curtseying tothe centre of the 
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earth, please Sir.’”’ ‘Good Girl! now you 
may go. She makes a capital waiter, I as- 
sure you ; on state occasions Jack Robinson, 
my carpenter, takes off his apron and waits 
too, and does pretty well, but he sometimes 
naturally makes a mistake, and sticks a gim- 
let into the bread instead of a fork.’’ To 
these and his two other servants must be ad- 
ded his horse, ‘‘ Calamity,’’—*‘ a large liv- 
ing skeleton, with famine written in his face, 
whose paces he encouraged by a small sieve 
of corn suspended on a bar of iron from the 
ends of the shafts, just beyond the said Ca- 
lamity’s nose, and which he designated his 
‘patent Tantalus.’ ”’ 

He was not less ingeniously active on be- 
half of his neighbours and _ parishioners. 
‘*Many a hungry labourer was brought in 
and stuffed with rice, or broth, or porridge, 
to test their relative effects on the appetite.”’ 
He set on foot gardens for the poor, and be- 
came their doctor and general comforter. 
He was obliged to read Blackstone to qualify 
himself for magisterial duties ; but he played 
the part of village Asculapius in virtue of 
his attendance at some medical lectures in 
Edinburgh. Several volumes of his pre- 
scriptions, it is said, remain, but, according 
to his own account, his practice was very 
simple. 

*** Where is Annie Kay? Ring the bell 
for Annie Kay’ Kay appeared. ‘Bring 
me my medicine-book, Annie Kay.’ Kay is 
my apothecary’s boy, and makes up my 
medicines. Kay appears with the book. ‘I 
am a great doctor; would you like to hear 
some of my medicines?” ‘Oh yes, Mr. 
Sydney.’ ‘There is the Gentlejog, a plea- 
sure to take it—the Bulldog, for more seri- 
ous cases—Peter’s puke—Heart’s delight, 
the comfort of all the old women in the vil- 
lage—Rub-a-dub, a capital embrocation— 
Dead stop settles the matter at once—Up- 
with-it-then needs no explanation; and so 
on. Now, Annie Kay, give Mrs. Spratt a 
bottle of Rub-a-dub; and to Mr. Coles a 
dose of Dead-stop and 20 drops of lauda- 
num.’ 

‘««This is the house to be ill in (turning 
to us); indeed, everybody who comes is ex- 
pected to take a littlesomething. I consider 
it a delicate compliment when my guests 
have a slight illness here. We have contri- 





vances for everything. Have you seen my 
patentarmour? No? Annie Kay, bring my 
patent armour. Now, look here. If you 
have a stiff neck or swelled face, here is 
this sweet case of tin filled with hot water, 
and covered with flannel, to put round your 
neck, and you are well directly. Likewise 
a patent tin shoulder, in case of rheumatism. 
There you see a stomach-tin, the greatest 
comfort in life; and lastly, here is a tin 
slipper, to be filled with hot water, which 
you can sit with in the drawing-room, 
should you come in chilled, without wetting 
your feet. Come and see my apothecary’s 
shop.’ 

‘© We all went downstairs, and entered a 
room filled entirely on one side with medi- 
cines, and on the other with every descrip- 
tion of groceries and household or agricultu- 
ral necessaries ; in the centre a large chest, 
forming a table, and divided into compart- 
ments for soap, candles, salt, and sugar. 

““« Here, you see,’ said he, ‘every hu- 
man want before you’ ;— 


“* Man wants but little here below, 
“* As beef, veal, mutton, pork, lamb, venison show ;’ 


spreading out his arms to everything, and 
laughing. ‘Life is a difficult thing in the 
country, J assure you, and it requires a good 
deal of forethought to steer the ship when 
you live 12 miles from a lemon.’ ”’ 

All his forethought, however, could not 
prevent occasional misadventures. A horse 
named Peter the Cruel on one occasion ate, 
by his groom’s mistake, instead of a ball, 
two boxes of opium pills in his bran mash, 
boxes anc all. Another time he found all 
his pigs intoxicated, and, as he declared, 
‘grunting ‘God save the King’ about the 
sty,” from having eaten some fermented 
grains which he had himself ordered for 
them. Per contra, his medical skill some- 
times availed to repair similar mishaps. He 
probably saved the life of his footman, who 
had eaten some dough prepared with arsenic 
for the rats, and which had been left on the 
kitchen dresser. The man, we are told, had 
a passion for dough. ‘He swallowed,”’ 
says Sydney, ‘‘as much arsenic as would 
have poisoned all the rats in the House of 
Lords; but I pumped lime water into him 
night and day for many hours at a time, and 
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there he is.’”’ Jeames was lucky in a mas- 
ter who enabled him to offer such evidence 
of his preservation. 

In these domestic ministrations, in which 
it is cheerful to regard him, and in sedulous 
performance of parochial duties, but enli- 
vened by friendly correspondence, reading, 
and reviewing, he passed some of the best 
years of his life. Occasionally he ran up to 
town or to that northern metropolis which 
literary associations made equally dear to 
him; and sometimes he took lodgings at 
York during the assizes, that he might chum 
with his friends of the northern circuit. At 
one of these he officiated as chaplain, in 
which capacity he preached his remarkable 
sermon upon the unjust Judge and the Law- 
yer who tempted Christ. On the other 
hand, many of his most valued friends found 
their way to his retired parsonage. Upon 
one occasion Bunch announced “ Lord and 
Lady Macincrush ;” on another, returning 
home, he found Francis Jeffrey triumphantly 


bestriding his donkey Bitty, whereupon he 
broke into the impromptu,— 


“ Witty as Horacius Flaccus, 

“ As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
“Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus, 
“ Riding on a little jackass.” 


In this phase of life he had some minor ac- 
cessions of fortune. His aunt Mary left 
him a legacy, and for two or three years he 
had a warming-pan tenure of the living of 
Londesborough ; but his most important ad- 
vance was not obtained till 1828, when Lord 
Lyndhurst, forgetting the politician in the 
friend, presented him with a vacant stall at 
Bristol. In the following year he succeeded 
in exchanging Foston for Combe Florey, in 
Somersetshire, in which “ flowery valley,” 
well known to the passing stager, he beauti- 
fied the house which will be always identi- 
fied with his name. 

As he had fluttered the Bristol magnates 
by his 5th of November sermon, so in 1830, 
true to his party, which, in his case, meant 
his principles, we find him addressing a Re- 
form meeting at Taunton. About the same 
time he penned some excellent Letters to 
Swing, and published them for circulation 
among the labourers of the neighbourhood. 


did not forget their former champion, were 
not sufficiently eager to realize the desire of 
Lord Holland. Lord Grey, in 1831, gave 
him a prebendal stall at St. Paul’s, in place 
of that at Bristol, but mitre after mitre de- 
scended upon other brows, to what many will 
think his legitimate annoyance. He was 
too proud to complain, he was too comforta- 
ble to grieve, and he exhibited in his new 
sphere a strict attention to his capitular du- 
ties. He continued, also, to write, and some 
of his happiest productions belong to this 
latter phase of his ecclesiastical existence. 
It was the Canon of St. Paul’s who wrote 
the letters to Archdeacon Singleton, the 
pamphlet on the Ballot, and the letters on 
Pennsylvanian repudiators. The same dig- 
nitary suggested the combustion of a bishop, 
even if it was only Sodor and Man, to pre- 
vent the locking up on the railways. But he 
defended the shutting up of St. Paul’s, at 
all events, in private with equal wit and al- 
most equal tenacity. He was a good stew- 
ard of the chapter revenues and an admira- 
ble preacher ; he was a good exemplar of 
substantial decorum and Christian conduct ; 
and, though none threw up his hat more 
cheerily at a favourable disposition of the 
rota, few have made a better use of their 
patronage in befriending others who appeared 
meritorious. 

His residence in London naturally res- 
tored him to the brilliant society in which 
he shone with such sparkling colloquial lus- 
tre. Combe Florey, with its charms, could 
not long atone for the privation of such in- 
tercourse, and, with all his resources, he 
yearned for the metropolis. In vain he re- 
newed the activities of Foston. Oranges 
tied upon his baytrees at Christmas, or his 
donkeys’ heads ornamented with stags’ 
horns, out of compliment to some sprightly 
visitor diverted him but indifferently. He 
preferred pavements to grass lawns, notwith- 
standing his gout. He had no reason, how- 
ever, to be discontented with his pasture, 
and he remained as cheerful as advancing 
infirmities would allow until his death in 
1845. A year previous he had written to 
M. Eugene Robin, who asked for some par- 
ticulars of his life, in the following terms :— 

“JT am 74 years of age, and, being Canon 





But his Whig friends, when in office, if they 





of St. Paul’s in London and a rector of a 
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Sydney 


parish in the country, my time is equally di- 
vided between town and country. I am 
Jiving among the best society in the metrop- 
olis, and at ease in my circumstances, in 
tolerable health, a mild Whig, a tolerating; 
churchman, and much given to talking, 
laughing, and noise. I dine with the rich 
in London and physic the poor in the coun- 
try, passing from the sauces of Dives to the 
sores of Lazarus. I am, upon the whole, a| 
happy man ; have found the world an enter- 
taining world, and am thankful to Provl- 
dence for the part allotted to me in it ”’ 


His literary labours were especially re- 
markable for their fruit. Others shared in 
his advocacy of various measures, but he 
made them popular. How much he contri- 
buted to the changes which ‘‘ wisdom and 
counsel” have effected in this present centu- 
ry may be inferred from the bare index to 
his pamphlets and reviews; but how close a 
relation subsisted between these efforts and 
the event, and how nearly they were con- 
nected as cause and effect, may be learnt 
only from impressions already in part forgot- 
ten. The younger half of this generation 
may remember the effect of the letters to. 
Archdeacon Singleton and of the pamphlet | 
on the ballot ; but more positive consequen- 
ces were derived from his earlier efforts, and 
for these we must refer to the memory of 
some of our elders. ‘To appreciate the 
value of the Edinburgh Review,” said Syd- 
ney himself— 





‘The state of England at the period when 
that journal began should be had in remem- 
brance. The Catholics were not emancipa- 
ted; the Corporation and Test Acts were 
unrepealed ; the game laws were horribly 
oppressive ; steel-traps and spring-guns were 
set all over the country; prisoners tried for 
their lives could have no counsel; Lord El- 
don and the Court of Chancery pressed hea- 
vily upon mankind; libel was punished by 
the most cruel and vindictive imprisonments; 
the principles of political economy were lit- 
tle understood; the laws of debt and con- 
spiracy were upon the worst footing; the 
enormous wickedness of the slave trade was 
tolerated; a thousand evils were in existence 
which the talents of good or able men have 
since lessened or removed; and these efforts 
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have been not a little assisted by the honest 
boldness of the Edinburgh Review.”’ 

We will add our conviction that more than 
by any other individual contributor to that 
periodical the public mind was brought to 
appreciate them by the writings of Svdney 
Smith. 

On the method of his achievements there 
may be various opinions. We may be in- 
clined to dispute with Mr. Macaulay his title 
to be termed ‘‘a great reasoner.” A great 
reasoner is an inveotor, a discoverer of laws 
and principles, or a successful analyzer of 
the conditions of reason and of thought; 
but it would be vain to insist on Sydney 
Smith’s eminence in this sense. He had a 
logically-constituted mind. and he possessed 
powers of penetration. He may have de- 
served Mr. Everett’s description, that ‘if 
he had not been known as the wittiest man 
of his day he would have been accounted 
one of the wisest.’’ But he was wise in ap- 


'preciating, not in originating, and he did not 


create, though he ‘‘ diffused’? most admira- 
bly. He comprehended the ideas of the 
most advanced spirits of his age, and he 
put them frequently in a clearer light. But 
his practice was simple, though new to his 
time, and amounted only to a literary art, 
which others have since imitated with suc- 
cess. He translated the abstract into the 
concrete, and by personifying ideas made 
them familiar and popular. He thus con- 
verted principles into facts, which he ren- 
dered effective by a startling sense of the 
ludicrous. He illustrated by examples,-- 
such examples as ‘“‘ Mrs. Plymley in the 
embraces of a French Grenadier’ atoning 
for the alienation of Catholic Ireland, or 
the effect of Mr Grote’s ballot-box upon the 
domestic confidence of ‘‘ John, Walter, Ho- 
noria, and Arabella Wiggins.” 

His wit, his most remarkable quality, 
whatever others may say of his reasoning, 
was of a genuine stamp, robust and original, 
and it gained by its alliance with a serious 
intent. How different to the wit of Charles 
Lamb, whicl: embellished a taste or flavoured 
a sentiment, and was, at the best, but a 
species of fine inte}lectual dissipation. Take 
Elia’s idea of a transcendant joke, the ques- 
tion to a man carrying a hare—‘‘Is that 





your own hair, or a wig?’ The gusto with 
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which he dilates upon it distinguishes his 
tendency to the vague and inexplicable. He 
appreciated mind before logic, as well as the 
«world before perspective.” But in the 
drollest of Sydney Smith’s jokes there is a 
logical bearing and a grace of congruity. 
They are cases in point. ‘Billy,’”’ said he 
to a child who was stroking the shell of a 
turtle, “‘why are you doing that? ‘Oh 
to please the turtle.” “ Why, child, you 
might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s 
to please the Dean and Chapter.” He 
comes upon his joke often while pursuing an 
analogy :--“‘If you masthead a sailor for 
not doing his duty, why should you not 
weathercock a parishioner for refusing to 
pay tithes?’ Or he deduces it as a conse- 
quence of some incidental circumstance or 
impression. Thus, to an old friend in a fine 
crimson velvet dress he exclaims, ‘“ Exactly 
the colour of my preaching cushion!” and, 
leading her forward to-the light, he pretends 
to be lost in admiration, saying, “ [ really 
can hardly keep my hands off you; I shall 
be preaching on you, I fear, &c.”” His wit 
is the combination of cognate ideas remote 
only in appearance, or related closely in 
some respects, if not in all. Itis rarely an 
ar. itrary operation of the intellect, and still 
less a wanton play upon words. 

His panegyrists have therefore insisted 
with justice that his talent did not consist in 
mere repartee. It was evinced rather in 
dealing with a conception of his own, and 
drawing out all its ridiculous bearings. For 
example, he is struck by the size of a cer- 
tain lady who is large enough to make two 
or three ordinary people; and when he 
he hears a friend is about to marry her, he 
reasons from his notion thus :-— 

“*Going to marry her!’ he exclaims, 
bursting out laughing, ‘ going to marry her! 
impossible! you mean a part of her; he 
could not marry her all himself. It would 
be a case not of bigamy, but trigamy; the 
neighbourhood or the magistrates should in- 
terfere. There is enough of her to furnish 
wives for a whole parish. One man marry 
her! it is monstrous. You might people a 


health. I once was rash enough totry walk. 
ing round her before breakfast, but only got 
half-way and gave it up exhausted. Or you 
might read the Riot Act and disperse her ; in 
short, you might do anything with her but 
marry her.’ ‘Oh, Mr. Sydney!’ said a 
| young lady, recovering from the general 
laugh, ‘did you make all that yourself?’ 
‘Yes, Lucy (throwing himself back in the 
chair and shaking with laughter), ‘all my- 
self, child; all my own thunder. Do you 
think, when I am about to make a joke, I 
send for my neighbours ‘'. and G, or con- 
sult the clerk and churchwardens upon it.’”’ 
In truth, if at any time he wanted a joke he 
had only to dally with his ordinary concep- 
‘tions in that ludicrous, but at the same time 
logical vein which was the peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing gift of his genius. 

One highest praise remains ; his wit rarely 
stung, or seared, or- lacerated, and the sen- 
sations of those he quizzed are described as 
agreeable. His friends rightly deprecate a 
comparison with Swift, but if he had not the 
master grasp which could mould granite or 
bend iron, he had none of the seva indigna- 
tio of that resentful Titan. He played with 
his victim as Izaak Walton hooked his frog, 
‘as if he loved him ;”’ and he was generally 
in good taste as well as good temper: he 
never degenerated into buffoonery. More- 
over, there was an unexpectedness about 
his best things which greatly contributed to 
their effect. Sheil says of some one ‘‘who evi- 
dently led up to his own jests’”’ ‘‘ he seemed 
as if he were chewing the poison before he 
spat it forth.” Sydney’s gentle distillations, 
lon the contrary, came upon you suddenly, 
like the splash of a cabwheel, the centrifu- 
gal dispensations of a wet Newfoundland 
dog, or the passing bequest of any other 
‘reverend rook. You were involved in his 
jest unexpectedly without notice that you 
were in its neighbourhood. Thus heartfully 
concealed his art and took increased tribute 
from your surprise. 

Another tendency of his jokes must not 
be passed over, though it marks their object 
rather than their quality; it is notable in 








colony with her; or give an assembly with how large a proportion they were showered 
her; or perhaps take your morning’s walk upon the heads of the superior clergy. Syd- 
round her, always provided there were fre- ney, perhaps, would have cited it as an evi- 
quent resting places, and you were in rude! dence of his respect :— 
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PTD SS a paatitinantnatinpomanan 


‘It is a great proof of shyness to crumble 
bread at dinner. ‘Oh, I see, you are afraid 
of me (turning to a young lady who sat by 
him); you crumble your bread. I do it 
when I sit by the Bishop of London, and 
with both hands when I sit by the Arch- 
bishop.’’’ ‘TI have, alas, only one illusion: 
left, and that is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” It is of great importance that arch- 
bishops could be tall. They ought not to 
take them under six feet, without their shoes 
or wigs. Lord Liverpool meant to elevate 
Kaye, the Bishop of Lincoln, if the See of 
Canterbury had become vacant in his time ; 
but the church would not last 20 years with 
such a little man.’’ The ‘read bishop,” 
among other qualifications, is ‘‘a grave el- 
derly man, full of Greek, with sound views 
of the middle voice and preter-pluperfect 
tense.’’ He may be allowed to marry. 
* Yet, how can a bishop marry? How can 
he flirt? The most he can say is, ‘I will 
see you in the vestry after service?’’’ As 
for the Dean of ‘(who will fill up the 
blank ?), he deserves to be preached todeath 
by wild curates.”’ 

Sydney, speaking of defects as curable in 
another planet, says that there ‘‘he shall 
himself be more respectful to the higher 
clergy.” But in this state of imperfection 
he must be allowed to complain that ‘ the 
upper parsons live vindictively, and evince 
their aversion to a Whig Ministry by an im- 
proved health. The Bishop of has had 
the rancour to recover after three paralytic 
strokes, and the Dean of to be vigo- 
rous at 82; and yet these are men who are 
called Christians !”’ 

Allowing that he naturally sported with 
the persons with whom he was familiar, we 
yet think we can discern in this chase of 
episcopal game some traces of the annoy- 
ance which he not unjustifiably felt that his 
friends had overlooked him. He wrote a 
manly remonstrance to Lord John Russell on 
this subject :— 

“T defy to quote one single passage 
of my writing contrary to the doctrines of 
the church. I defy him to mention a single 
action of my life which he can call immoral. 
The only thing he could charge me with 
would be high spirits and much innocent 
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and sedulous as a parochial clergyman. His 
real charge against me is that 1 am a high- 
spirited, honest, uncompromising man, whom 
he and all the bench of bishops could not 
turn upon vital questions. This is the rea- 
son why, as far as depends upon others, I am 
not a bishop.”’ 

At a later period he wrote to Lord Hol- 
land— 

‘“‘T have entirely lost all wish to be a bish- 
op. The thought is erased from my mind, 
and, in the very improbable event of a bish- 
opric being offered me, I would steadily re- 
fuse it. In this [ am perfectly honest aad 
sipcere, and make this communication to you 
to prevent your friendly exertion in my fa- 
vour, and perhaps to spare you the regret of 
making that exertion in vain.” 

Lord Melbourne admitted the injustice of 
his exclusion from the bench, and said ‘‘there 
was nothing he more deeply regretted, in 
looking back at his past career, than the not 
having made Sydney Smith a bishop.” But 
Lord Melbourne was a man of candour and 
less interested than others of his party in 
sacrificing the abler of its champions to fam- 
ily preferences, which has been its weakness 
and reproach from Burke and Sheridan down- 
wards. 

We can easily understand that such an 
appointment might have fluttered many sin- 
cere but timorous believers; and it may be 
useful to refer their descendants to the hom- 
ily of a famous theologian on the subject of 
facetiousness. ‘‘ Allowable pleasantry,”’ says 
the great Isaac Barrow, ‘‘ may be expedient 
to put the world out of conceit that all sober 
and good men are a sort of lumpish or sour 
people—that they can utter nothing but flat 
and drowsy stuff,” to which some will add 
that it may not be superfluous for this pur- 
pose even at diocesan altitudes. We hold 
that, at all events, Sydney Smith never 
passed beyond the limits laid down by 
the eminent divine. He never abused his 
gift to an irreverent purpose. If he indulg- 
ed in what Barrow approvingly describes as 
‘reasoning pleasantly abusive,” he did not, 
‘‘to be enrolled among the wits, make ship- 
wreck of conscience.’ In fact, he was not 
the man to play Momus in a surplice, or to 
shame his calling with the cap and bells of 





nonsense. I am distinguished as a preacher 





a professional jester; and as every appan- 
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age of the church fabric partakes of its sa- 
cred character, and even a gargoyle may be 
out of place at Vauxhall, in this and in every 
other instance, as far as we are aware, he 
kept wisely within the bounds of ecclesias- 
tical propriety. On the other hand, we do 
well to remember the good which his wit ac- 
complished, where frigid dulness would have 
failed, and from what perils it protected even 
the ‘‘establishment” itself. It was coupled 
apparently with sincere convictions, and cer- 
tainly with that rectitude of conduct on 
which he insists, and, whether compatible or 
not with episcopal dignity, we infer that in 
his case it was the attribute of a righteous 
man. 

It was, at all events, compatible with the 
performance of more kind and generous ac- 
tions than the world generally looks for from 
persons in his position. We do not allude 
- to the presentation of the living of Edmon- 
ton to the son of Doctor Tate, of which cir- 
cumstance too much has perhaps been made, 
and with respect to which his panegyrists 
overlook that, had he elected to present him- 
self, Combe Florey would have come under 
the operation of the Church Pluralities Act. 
We observe throughout his life a considera- 
tion for others which showed itself in vari- 
ous acts of prompt and genuine kindness. 
He was not of those who strive to play the 
Good Samaritan, as he himself phrased it, 
‘without the oil and the twopence,” but he 
contributed freely of his substance to those 
who needed it. Itis remarkable that we find 
him at the commencement of life, when a 
poor Fellow of New College, with about 
100/. per annum, paying a school debt of 
30/. for his brother Courtenay, and present- 
ing, almost as a last act, aliving of 120/. per 
annum to a worthy and friendless clergyman. 
Such acts at the two extremities of his ca- 
reer are specimens of various others between 
them, corresponding, of course, with his 
limited means, but showing what he would 
have done had his facilities been extended. 

We are not of opinion that his “letters,” 
to which we will briefly refer, will add much 
to his fame. Those which are now pub- 
lished form, as we stated, one volume of the 
present work, and extend from 1801 to 1845. 
Of these, perhaps, one or two had better 
have been left out entirely. We refer to 


one dated June 3, 1835, and to another of 
January 3, 1844. Taken as a whole, they 
are clear, sensible, unaffected, and suflfici- 
ently full of point. For any one else they 
would doubtless appear sprightly, but for 
him they comprise in an inferior degree the 
characteristic wit of his works and conver- 
sation. Among them, of course, are many 
clever sayings and quaint verdicts on men 
and things, but the gossip of which they are 
principally composed is, with few exceptions, 
old or trivial. 

We have been most struck with his ad- 
dress in complimenting ladies : 

‘The same Providence which inflicts gout 
creates Dufferins. We must take the good 
and the evils of life. the glass on 
which your eyes are so often fixed, knowing 
that you have the great duty imposed on the 
Sheridans, of looking well. Re- 
member me to the Norton; tell her I am 
glad to be sheltered from her beauty by the 
insensibility of age; that I shall not live 
to see its decay, but die with that unfaded 
image before my eyes.” 

Again, to Mrs. Meynell— 

‘‘T am glad your girl likes me. Give my 
love to her. She is charming, and as 
fresh-minded as a sunbeam just touching 
the earth for the first time.” 

Again, of a group— 

‘Oh, they were all so beautiful that Paris 
could not have decided between them, but 
would have cut his apple into slices.” 

Of Lady Murray’s mother— 

“Her smile is so radiant that I believe it 
would force even a gooseberry-bush into 
flower.” 

On examining some new flowers in the 
garden, a beautiful girl who was of the 
party exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Sydney, this pea 
will never come to perfection.’ ‘ Permit 
me, then,”’ said he, gently taking her hand 
and walking towards the plant, ‘‘ to lead per- 
fection to the pea.” 

To Mrs. 
Florey— 

‘Pray be my tombstone, and say a good 
word for me when I am dead! I shall think 
of my beautiful monument when I am going; 
but I wish I could see it before I die.”’ 

He was not, however, always as compli- 


, he writes from Combe 








mentary to the pets of his lady acquaintance. 
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One of them asked him for a motto for her 
dog Spot, and ‘‘ Out, damned Spot,’ was 
the immediate rejoinder. 

His opinions, complimentary or otherwise, 
of political and literary celebrities will, no 
doubt, be read with interest. Orator Hunt 
‘‘T heard at York, and was much struck with 
his boldness, dexterity and shrewdness. 
Without any education at all, he is the most 
powerful barrister this day on the Northern 
Circuit.”” Arnold, of Rugby, “ seems to be 
a learned, pure and honest Liberal, and with 
much zeal and unaffected piety.” ‘My 
dear Lady Grey, there are not two more in- 
telligent men in the Kingdom than Wood 
and Howick.’ ‘Lord Lansdowne is at the 
head of the genus Whig; species, Whigista 
mitior, as the Lords Holland and Grey are of 
the Whigista Truculentus Anactophonus.” 
“If I could envy any man for successful ill - 
nature, I should envy Lord Byron for his 
skill in satirical nomenclature. Sir Walter 
Scott has written The dbot, ‘hardly worth 
reading,’ and Peverii/, ‘a moderate produc- 
tion.” But Mr. Dickens is not in the oppo- 
site ranks, and his ‘WVickleby’ is very good. 
I stood out against Mr. Dickens as long as I 
could, but he has conquered me.’”’ ‘I met 
John Russell at Exeter. The people along 
the road were much disappointed at his 
smallness. I told them he was much larger 
before the bill was thrown out, but reduced 
by excessive anxiety about the people. This 
brought tears into their eyes.” 

For one of his best characterizations we 
must turn back to the first volume, in which 
he parodies the indiscriminate praise of Mac- 
intosh’s oratory— 

‘It is impossible to conclude these obser- 
vations without expressing the obligations I 
am under to a person in a much more hum- 
ble scene of life—I mean, Sir, the hackney- 
coachman by whom I have been driven to 
this meeting. To pass safely through the 
streets of a crowded metropolis must require 
on the part of the driver no common assem- 
blage of qualities. He must have caution 
without timidity, activity without precipita- 
tion, and courage without rashness; he must 
have a clear perception of his object and a 
dexterous use of his means. I can safely 
say of the individual in question that for a 
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ed skill, and to him I shall never forget that 
[ owe unfractured integrity of limb, exemp- 
tion from pain, and perhaps prolongation of 
existence. 

‘Nor can I pass over the encouraging 
cheerfulness with which I was received by 
the waiter, nor the useful blaze of light 
communicated by the linkboys, as I descen- 
ded from the carriage. It was with no com- 
mon pleasure that I remarked in these men 
not the mercenary bustle of venal service, 
but the genuine effusions of untutored be- 
nevolence—not the rapacity of subordinate 
agency, but the alacrity of humble friend- 
ship, what may not be said of a country 
where all the little accidents of life bring 
forth the hidden qualities of the heart— 
where her vehicles are driven, her streets 
illumined, and her bells answered, by men 
teeming with all the refinements of civilized 
life ? 

‘‘T cannot conclude, Sir, without thanking 
you for the very clear and distinct manner 
in which you have announced the proposi- 
tion on which we are to vote. It is but com- 
mon justice to add that public assemblies 
rarely witness articulation so perfect, lan- 
guage so select, and a manner so eminently 
remarkable for everything that is kind, im- 
partial and just.” 

There is nothing so good as this in the 
letters. The fancies there are only in the 
germ, and the jokes and conceits but parti- 
ally blown. The set-off is the hearty enjoy- 
ment of his own fun which they continually 
evince. Mixed with this fun, like warp and 
woof, are lines indicative of pains and infir- 
mities; but he bears them bravely, and is 
perhaps more cheerful than his readers. 
Lamb has spoken of the incongruous im- 
pressions created on the mind when suffer- 
ing overtakes those who are known for their 
pleasantries, and such is the effect of por- 
tions of this correspondence. But the ge- 
nial humourist on the rack consoles himself 
honourably, and dwells on his consolations 
up to the hour when he enjoys the ‘‘ best at- 
tentions of Dr. Holland and the use of a 
comfortable house, where a suite of rooms 
are perfectly fitted up for illness and death.”’ 
Even there there is a kind expression of 
sympathy for others before the letters and 





moderate reward he has displayed unweari- 


the life close simultaneously. 
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Ricumonp, September 18, 1850. 
Mr. Thompson—Some few years since an old 
iron chest that had long stood undisturbed in the 
entrance to the Treasury of Virginia was opened 
and its contents repacked in a box as of no im- 
portance. A few days since, I took occasion to 





examine them, in making a professional investi- | 
gation into the “Old Times,” and found the fol- 
lowing letter, which, perhaps, will not be unin-| 
teresting to your readers geuerally, nor inappro-, 
priate to the organ of the Central Mount Vernon ! 
Association ; to whose members it may serve as 
an encouragement. The old adage, ‘what man) 
has done man can do,” needs no paraphrase to’ 
make it applicable to the gentler sex. If it did, 
that change might be weil founded on the follow- 
ing patriotic examples. 
Yours very truly, 
B. .B. MINOR. 


** Arexanpria, Dec’r 15th, 1780, 

‘* Madam : Having been appointed Treasu- 
ress of this town and county for the recep- 
tion of money collected for the use of the 
soldiers, [ am happy in transmitting to you 
seventy-five thousand, eight hundred and 
twelve dollars; also six pounds, sixteen shil- 
lings and 4$d in specie, which lady Wash- 
ington directed me tosend to you. It gives 
me pleasure I was so fortunate to get sucha 
sum and for the intended use. 


“ Inclosed you have an order on Messrs. 
Watson, Tandy & Co. of Richmond, for thir- 
teen thousand, eight hundred and twelve 
dollars, which I presume you can get paid 
without much trouble. Major Duval will 
deliver you three bundles containing sixty 
two thousand dollars and the specie, which 
will complete the sum in my hands. When 
I receive more I will embrace the first op- 
portunity to transmit you. Mrs. Ann Ram- 
say being indisposed prevents her writing 
you; for whom I have the honor to be, with 
the greatest respect, 

‘* Madam, 
‘Your most obedient servant, 











“Denntrs Ramsay.” - 


‘¢ An order for 13.812 


3 bundles, 62.000 
75.812 
Specie : 

1} Joe, 2.8.0 

3 guineas, 4.4.0 

3 pistareens, 3.9 
1 bit, 74 
£6.16.44.”’ 


Addressed on the back to 
' ‘‘ Mrs. Jefferson, 
“* At 
* Richmond.” 


‘“ Favor of 
‘* Major Duval.” 


In the same receptacle, I afterwards found the 
following paper. B. B. M. 


Subscriptions received for the use of the Ar- 
my at Fredericksburg, by Mrs. Weedon, 
Treasuress. 








Ann Moore, £ 18 
Fanny Washington, 250 
Frances Jones, 120 
’ 30 
Mrs. Legg, 30 
Mrs. Gallaway, 50 
Margaret Whitler, 43.10 
Sarah Anna Maria Mortimer, 240 
Courtney Bowdoin, Ann Tucker 
and Betty Tayloe Corbin, 180 
Margaret Gordon, 24 
, 60 
Miss Mary Stadler, ) 
Mrs. Joanna Hamilton, 30 
Isabella Mercer, 18 


Miss Ann Gordon Mercer, daugh- 
ter of the late General Mercer, 





1 guinea and 9 
Mrs. Mary Washington,* 45 
Mrs. Frances Thornton, 90 
Mrs. Durand, 105 
Mrs. Stadler, 9 
Mrs. Mary Taliaferro, 90 
Mrs. Sarah Carter, 150 

£1600.10 


* The Mother of Washington. 
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NOTES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


If Robert Fulton could have been restored to 
life for half an hour and permitted to take a bird’s 
eye view of the steamer in which we aseended 
the Danube from Nussdorf to Linz, I fear he 
would have gone back to the world of spirits con- 
vinced that his invention was, after all, a failure, 
for a more detestable affair in all respects, I cer- 
tainly never saw. When we first caught sight of 
it, from the window of the carriage in which we 
accomplished the three miles and a half between 
Vienna and Nussdorf, I was confident there was 
some deception—it could not be that such a boat 
as that was the regular means of communication 
between the capital and any portion of the Aus- 
trian dominions—I had more catholic notions of 
Austrian civilization than to think so for a mo- 
ment, but the driver insisted there was no mis- 
take, and we soon made our way to the muddy 
decks, through a drizzle of rain, in a melancholy 
condition of dampness and despair. The get- 
ting on board, however, was not a matter unat- 
tended with bother, apart from the general slop- 
piness of the occasion, for at the gangway there 
stood a gendarme who challenged your right of 
departure in a tone of voice such as was calcula- 
ted to strike terror to the stoutest heart. At the 
instant, I was floored completely by this unex- 
pected demand, but being reminded of a docu- 
ment, which the proprietor of the Hotel Munsch 
had caused to be procured for me at the police 
office, to the effect that Herr What’s-his-name had 
permission to pass from Vienna to Linz, I flung 
it at the gendarme as a sop to Cerberus and gain- 
ed the after cabin in safety. Upon arriving there, 
I found one of my friends in a state of very lively 
indignation, in consequence of a card which had 
just been handed to him by an officer of the boat. 
Part of this card was printed in characters as un- 
like our own as Sanscrit, and [ cannot therefore 
reproduce it, for want of a font of Russian type, 
but the following is a faithful copy of that por- 
tion which excited the choler of my fellow trav- 
eller : 

A’ t. ez. utaz6k sziveskedjenek utleveléket hiv- 
atalos latomozas végett az illeté verzerelndknek 
atadni, ’s annak visszavételekor e jegyet vissza- 
adni. 

“Did you ever see such a semi-barbarous para- 
graph as that?” said he, handing me the card. 


I had to confess that appearances were against | 


it. 
“What the deuce does it mean, do you sup- 


pose? What new designs upon us have they got 
now ?” | 





Of course I was unable to answer, but I sug- 
gested, what turned out to be the fact, that the 
paragraph might possibly be Magyar and not pa- 
gan, adding, by way of consolation, that instead 
of the two-headed eagle at the top there was a 
tolerably accurate representation of the steamer, 
and concluded by pointing to a French solution 
of the enigma, which in his excitement, my friend 
had overlooked. This gave a very pacific intent 
to the affair, questionable as it had appeared, it 
being nothing more than a notification to passen- 
gers that they must give up their passports for 
visé and were entitled to demand them again upon 
returning the card. My friend, however, was not 
at all satisfied by the French, and seemed to re- 
gard the distribution among gentlemen of such 
handfuls of consonants, as were to be seen in - 
the Hungarian sentence, in the light of an affront, 
just as the parrot, according to Sam Weller, 
thought it was adding insult to injury, in not only 
taking him from his native isle. but making him 
talk the English language afterwards. 

Our immediate company, which was huddled 
together in the narrow and uncomfortable cabin 
to avoid the rain that pattered on the decks, seem- 
ed sufficiently miscellaneous to furnish the stu- 
dent of character with material for observation 
during the eight and twenty hours we were to 
remain on board. There were ecclesiastics with 
shaven crowns; English gentlemen as innocent as 
ourselves of German; Austrian officers in their 
showy uniforms delighting the hearts of Vien- 
nese beauties on their way to Ischl, the Aus- 
trian Saratoga, and Berlin dandies wrapped up 
in shawls and tobacco-smoke ; while among the 
hoi pollot, who combatted the elements upon the 
forward deck, there might be seen as great a va- 
riety of genre, the most readily distinguishable of 
which were trading Jews, with packs of flash jew- 
ellery, and the lumbermen of the Danube, who 
having descended the river on their rafts at the 
rate of six miles an hour, were now returning by 
steam at the rate of four. 


As the Danube, for the entire distance between 
Nussdorf and Linz, presents a succession of stri- 
king and beautiful pictures, the ascent did not 
prove so tedious as the reader might suppose from 
the slow rate of progression. Fortunately for us, 
too, patches of blue sky soon began to appear 
through the clouds, and we were enabled to 
exchange the confinement of the saloon for the 
open atmosphere above. The first object, that 
arrests the attention of the tourist after leaving 
Nussdorf, is the imposing Benedictine Convent of 
Gottweth, situated upon the summit of a hill 700 
feet above the river, and impressing one, at the 
distance of four miles, with a vivid idea of the 
immense wealth of the order to which it belongs, 
from its vast quadrangular dimensions. There is 
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a large library attached to it, and Murray speaks 
of its rich decorations and costly tapestries as 
worth stopping to look at. The river makes a 
wide bend just opposite Gottweih, and the white 
walls of the edifice are thus kept in view for a 
considerable time, sufficient to allow the observer 
to indulge in his own reflections upon the reli- 
gious system which fosters such eleemosynary 
establishments, 

And now the scenery becomes bolder. It is 
the Hudson over again, as it is seen at West 
Point, lacking the placid flow of the American 
stream, but with a Rhenish profusion of castles 
and donjon keeps. Justice to the ‘Danube de- 
mands the statement, however, that her ruins are 
gotten up in a better style of gloom and antiquity 
than those of the Rhine, and that her legends are 
altogether more charmingly tragic and miracu- 
lous. A young lawyer of Vienna, who spoke 
excellent English, (entirely out of Ollendorf, as 
he informed me,) was one of our fellow-passén- 
gers and he obligingly discoursed of each memo- 
rable spot as we crawled along by it, and I do 
not recollect a pleasanter day than we spent on 
the deck of the Danube steamer, smoking bad ci- 
gars and hearing “sad stories of the death of 
Kings.” 

What Rhenish ruin, par exemple, will compare 
with that mass of shattered masonry which crowns 
the lofty rock of the Diirrenstein? Here it was, 
they say, that Richard Coeur-de-Lion was im- 
prisoned on his return from Palestine, but as the 
same historical fact is connected by tradition 
with two other localities in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, we cannot repose much confidence 
in the assertion. Yet the place was certainly 
a very capital one for the purpose, seven hun- 
dred years ago, and we can imagine the bold 
crusader there beguiling his lonely hours with 
poetic fancies, after the manner of the Trouba- 
dours, attuning his sad minstrelsy to the murmur 
of the Danube as it swept past the walls of his 
dungeon. 


A little farther on and the Castle of Aggstein 
breaks upon the view, perched high in air and 
seemingly inaccessible to the human foot. This 
was a famous castle in “‘ the good old times.”’ It 
was originally occupied by a jolly old gentleman 
of the name of Schreckenwald, who used to in- 
dulge himself in a pleasant freak of hospitality 
by which his guests were precipitated after din- 
ner through a trap-door into an abysmal apart- 
ment facetiously called by him “the bed of 
roses ;” so that he was relieved of any annoy- 
ance that might arise from a too liberal enjoyment 
of his Amontillado. To Schreckenwald there 
succeeded two brothers Von Kuenring, who so 
well maintained the character of the house for 
taking care of its visitors and managing their ef- 


fects, that the country side bestowed upon them 
the nickname of “The Hounds.” These broth- 
ers had ten establishments on the river, which 
they called their ten fingers. Having on one oc- 
casion taken a liking to the great seal and money 
box of the Duke of Austria, Frederick I1., and 
removed them from Vienna, that young potentate 
collected his followers and successfully carried by 
assault castle after castle, until he reached Diir- 
renstein and Aggstein where the brothers Von 
Kuenring sat and laughed his majesty to scorn in 


conscious safety. But what force of arms could ~ 


not effect was easily accomplished by strategy. 
A rich merchant Rudiger, who had frequently 
been plundered by the brothers when descending 
the river with merchandise, concealed a large 
number of stout men-at-arms under the decks of 
a richly freighted vessel and essayed to float past 
Aggstein with his cargo. Hadmar Von Kuenring 
who was looking up and down the river, carefully 
noting such little novelties as might present 
themselves to his observation, no sooner recog- 
nised Rudiger’s flat-boat than he prepared to in- 
tercept it. So the horn was blown from the bat- 
tlements and the bell sounded in the highest 
tower, as was usual upon such occasions in a 
well-regulated household like that of Aggstein, 
and down went Hadmar and his men to their 
booty. Rudiger invited them to come on board 
and carefully securing the party, carried them off 
to the brisk young Frederick, who no doubt en- 
tertained Hadmar with all the cordiality that be- 
longed to Aggstein itself. 


Such little histories as these seem naturally to 
belong to the rambling lines of battlement seen 
against the dark fir trees and grey walls of gran- 
ite that give an air of desolate grandeur to the 
banks of the Danube. But if softer and tenderer 
imaginations please the stranger more—if my 
lady, for instance, who sits reading Murray, on 
the extreme left, prefers to associate other and 
more peaceful romances with Aggstein and Diir- 
renstein, it is easy to call up the graceful and de- 
bonair damsels and the chivalric and elegant cay- 
aliers who doubtless dwelt in these stately man- 
sions when the joyous science of Poetry and Mu- 
sic was the study of the “‘ best society,”—to fancy 
the ponderous gates thrown open and emerging 
therefrom the hawking party in gay costumes 
and mounted on noble steeds—to hear the clear 
notes of the lover’s chalumeau played under the 
fair Ermengarde’s window, or to see that bright 
being seated in the loftiest balcony watching for 
her lover’s return, while he lies far away on the 
drenched field of some fiercely fought battle with 
the star of newly-won knighthood shining on his 
breast. 


Perhaps my lady is musing after this fashion, 
as she puts Murray into the patent leather 
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satchel and prepares to go down to dinner. For 
that meal is served in the saloon, and our 
friends are quickly gathered around the table, the 
Viennese belles and the Berlinese swells, the Aus- 
trian hussars, those awful sons of Mars, and the 
monks with shaven polls, conservators of souls, 
and the Englishmen in gaiters, always calling on 
the waiters—all are punctua!ly in place and ready 
to dispatch the dishes, as passengers are generally 
on steamboats, from the Mississippi to the Hel- 
lespont. The dinner was quite good, and it was 
amusing to see one of the divinities from Vienna, 
who looked as if she might have dieted on night- 
ingale’s tongues, make way with a Kalbs-cotelette 
which ought to have satisfied the hunger of a 
couple of dragoons. We had not reached the 
pastry, however, before our companion, the law- 
yer, called us to come and see the monastery of 
Mé6lk and we went on deck again. 

This monastery is a magnificent and imposing 
edifice that stands immediately on the verge of 
the river at an elevation of 200 feet above the 
stream, and looks far more like the residence of 
some powerful monarch than the retreat of a re- 
ligious brotherhood. It is munificently endowed 
and contains, besides a splendid collection of 
books and paintings, a wine cellar supposed to be 
inexhaustible, inasmuch as a levy of 15,000 gal- 
lons a day by the French army for several days 
in succession, about the beginning of the present 
century, did not appear to make any serious chasm 
in its vaults. It is impossible not to conceive an 
exalted respect for an institution, monastic or 
otherwise, with such vinous resources, and I 
confess I envied a young gentleman, a son of the 
Lord Mayor of Vienna, as the lawyer told us, 
who left the boat at Mélk with the intention of 
paying a visit to the jolly ecclesiastics who live 
there. Of these there are but 90, half of whom 
are absent fulfilling the duties of professors or 
ministers in colleges and universities many months 
in the year, while the rest pass their days in port 
and piety, alternating the rigors of the cloister 
with the instruction of a small number of pupils, 
and tempering the réle of priest and pedagogue 
with the generous products of the vintage. 

It cannot be otherwise, of course, than that by 
the overgrown power and enormous aggregations 
of wealth of these pampered religious corpora- 
tions, the country round about is greatly impov- 
erished—the church, indeed, in Austria and Ba- 
varia seems to bestride the country like a Colos- 
sus. The most fertile meadows, the richest vine- 
growing regions belong to the monasteries, and it 
is a high rent that must be paid to the monks for 
the use of the land. In such a condition of af- 
fairs there can be no progress, no real prosperity, 
and the people have made only an exchange of 
plunderers since the days of feudalism, being 





compelled now to suffer as much from the exac- 
tions of the priesthood as their remote ancestors 
did from the depredations of the rubber chivalry. 
The castles are in ruins, but the monasteries 
flourish in palatial splendour, and to some minds 
the difference between a rogue in armor and a 
rogue in a cassock* is of little consequence. 





After passing Mélk, we were brought at every 
turn upon some picturesque arrangement of rock 
and river, until a full-orbed moon showering 
down its silvery lustre upon the ruins and the 
water, converted the whole into a scene of en- 
chantment.. Ever and anon the red lights of 
some quaint old town would glare upon us, and 
coming nearer, the cross upon the spire of some 
antique chapel would glisten in the moonbeams, , 
and then fade slowly into the distance. Long 
after the company in the saloon had disposed 
themselves for slumber, as best they could, did 
we remain on deck, unwilling to lose such enjoy- 
ment as the scenery, softened and, as it were, 
idealized by the moon’s white illumination, af- 
forded us. Midnight, however, and a sense of 
weariness, after eighteen hours of travel, at length 
reminded us of the necessity of going to bed. 
Fortunately, we had not relied upon the casual 
and unsatisfactory sleeping accommodations of 
the saloon, (where berths less commodious than 
those of our canal packets had been fitted up for 
as large a number as possible, with improvised 
pallets on the floor for the residue) but, varly in 
the day, had bargained with the Oberkellner for 
an apartment in the nature of a state room, on 
deck and immediately behind the starboard 
wheel, which for the sum of seven Kron Thalers, 
about eight American dollars, was placed at our 
disposal for the voyage. Thither we accordingly 
repaired, and, barring the occasional splashing of 
water through the partition which divided us 
from the wheel, and the continual whirl of that 
important part of the steamer, superinducing dis- 
agreeable dreams of revolving around the ponde- 
rous axle of an oubliette in a medieval dungeon, 
had a comfortable time of it till morning. 


Soon after a late breakfast, we were rejoiced 
by a distant glimpse of the towers of Linz where 
we were to leave the steamer. Presently we came 
up to the wharf, and upon an examination of 
passports, were permitted to land. Learning 
that the regular conveyance for Munich did not 
depart for two hours, we took a carriage under 
the convoy of our legal friend from Vienna, and 
set out to see the town. The day was cloudless, 
every thing that met the eye novel to us, our 


*To such as have a fancy for tracing etymologies, 1 
suggest the word stole, a priest’s varment, as probably 
connected with the grasping propensities of the class in 
days gone by. 
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companion thoroughly informed and extremely 
communicative—so that the detention proved a 
very pleasant experience. 

Linz has long enjoyed an enviable distinction 
in Austria for the beauty of its women, although 
we did not have the good fortune to see any of 
its feminine inhabitants who were endowed with 
greater charms than those of other towns of its 
size. The population is 25,000, but there are no 
evidences of its increasing importance to be seen 
in the streets which are narrow, meanly-built and 
dirty. There is an old castle still standing, in 
which Prince Rupert was a prisoner, and where 
he fell in love with the jailer’s daughter, who was 
one of those beautiful creatures from whom Linz 
derived its reputation for female loveliness, and a 
great Market Place, where the stranger will see 
the oddest collection of red and blue cotton um- 
brellas in the world. Linz is remarkable for its 
system of fortifications, as yet untried and consid- 
ered by many competent engineers to be altogeth- 
er worthless. They consist of thirty-two isolated 
forts surrounding the town and connected with 
each other by acovered way. These forts are ex- 
ceedingly strong and mount heavy artillery, but, 
it is thought, would present no adequate resist- 
ance to an army of invasion descending the Da- 
nube. Should Austria take part with Russia in 
the pending controversy with the Allies, it is not 
improbable that an Anglo-French army on its 
way to Vienna would test the strength and value 
of these works. On the top of a hill two miles 
from Linz, and directly in the line of the fortifi- 
cations, there stands a Jeswit’s College, and at- 
tached to it is a pretty little Byzantine Church, 
from the door of which there is a noble view of 
the town and the river lying between high ridges, 
with lofty blue mountains stretching away in the 
distant horizon. 

As our companion was to leave Linz a half 
hour in advance of us, we had little time to linger 
upon the hill, and so.we rattled back to the town 
and escorted him to the station house of a tram- 
way railroad upon which some dilapidated cars, 
drawn by horses, furnished travellers with a mode 
of conveyance to the beautiful region of the Salz- 
kammergut, the German Arcady, where, very 
much to our regret, time did not permit us to go. 
Our friend said it was Himmel and entreated us 
to accompany him, but, as we could not, he bade 
us farewell, presenting each of us with his card, 
which, designating his residence as ‘3845 
Wien,”* would enable us to find him easily, he 
said, should we ever visit Vienna again. 

I confess I took leave of our accidental fellow- 

*In Germany and the South of Europe, the streets are 
not numbered individually as with us, but the whole city 
is numbered in gross, so that ascertaining where a man 


lives from his number is, by no means, so easy as our 
friend represented it. 


Vor. XXI.—80 





passenger of two days’ acquaintance with real 
regret, and as the kindly Leben sie wohl came 
from his lips, I could not help thinking how much 
pleasanter it was to meet with such people than 
with those porcupines of propriety, whom no con- 
currence of circumstances could induce for one 
moment to address a single remark to a stranger. 
In this case, an Austrian gentleman had encoun- 
tered three Americans, they had mutually con- 
tributed to each other’s enjoyment of an excur- 
sion they were taking in company, they had dis- 
cussed in perfect good temper the social and po- 
litical contrasts presented by their two countries, 
drank together a bottle of wine, “done” an Aus- 
trian town, and now parted with better feelings, 
perhaps, for Austria and the United States res- 
pectively than they had previously entertained. 
An Englishman, under similar circumstances, 
would have thrown out his quills, repelling any- 
thing like an advance from anybody, consulted 
Murray concerning the ruin and looked at it 
through a pocket-glass, taken his bottle of port 
or beer in glum dignity by himself, and finally 
gone on his way, leaving behind him a very de- 
cided, though perhaps erroneous, impression, on 
the part of his fellow-travellers, of the selfishness 
and hauteur of John Bull. 


But the hour for our own departure now rapid- 
ly approached, and we betook ourselves to the of- 
fice of the Post in the Landstrasse, just opposite 
to the hotel of the Golden Cannon, having al- 
ready booked for seats in the ei/wagen to Munich. 
This vehicle, answering to the diligence or stage- 
coach, has been denominated in Austria, eilwa- 
gen, or fast carriage, by the use of the same deli- 
cate irony that has been manifested on the Rhine 
in the name schnell-post, and is so far from being 
a rapid means of travel, that even the old pun- 
ning translation of snatl-post loses all significance 
when applied to it. It is an imputation on the 
locomotive powers of the snail to compare his 
progress with that of the eilwagen. And the te- 
dious rate at which it moves is all the more wea- 
risome to the passenger from the absurd air of 
consequence that belongs to the whole machinery 
of the Messagerie. The eilwagen itself is cf a 
flaring yellow, blue or vermilion colour, and is 
magnificently emblazoned with the Imperial arms, 
the double-headed eagle reappearing, somewhat 
the worse for wear, on the confines of the territo- 
tory, while the conducteur, habited in a miracu- 
lous uniform garnished, or rather tarnished, with 
silver lace, walks about as if the importance of 
the House of Hapsburg for many centuries were 
concentrated in his person. And then the posti- 
lion! What cheering suggestions of ten miles 
an hour are conveyed in his deceitful smile and 
the treacherous crack of his whip! Referring to 
that charming individual my pen breaks into a 
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jog trot of rhyme for which the reader’s kind in- 
dulgence is invoked— 


What a brave looking fellow comes walking this way— 
Who is he, what is he? can any onz say ? 
With his coat so refulgent, his breeches so gay — 

As fine as an African Prince : 
See, the boys all retire when his Brightness appears, 
(As the populace do in the streets of Algiers, 
Backing out, like the stars, when the Dey interferes) 


ores 


is the splendid Postilion of Linz. 


With his pipe in his mouth and his whip in his hand, 

And the air of a gentleman born to command 

All the horses that ever were seen in the land— 
How the leaders, beholding him, wince!— 

He jumps to the saddle, “ a good ‘ur to go,” 

Like the gallant Postilion of Lonjumeau, 

Whom we saw at the Opera Comique, you know, 
Is this funny Postilion of Linz. 


His coat is of scarlet—his breeches of blue— 

Alas! both a little bit faded in hue, 

And a hole in the arm where the elbow peeps through 
At time’s awful ravages hints ; 

But philosophy quietly laughs in its sleeve 

At trifles like this, and you’d better believe 

A philosopher scorning at trifles to grieve 
Is the careless Postilion of Linz. 


While his bat and his boots show of leather a sight— 
Like the “leathery postilion” that “comes from the 
height,” 
Yet no traces of leather, as true as I write, 
Does the old fashioned harness evince— 
*Tis a rope, d’ye see, that attaches the team 
To a(c)cord with the coach, which would certainly seem 
Like some tawdry but broken-down coach in a dream, 
With its gaudy Postilion of Linz. 


Yet let us not wickedly seek to deride 
Our pleasant companion, philosopher, guide— 
Though such a Postilion I never espied 
Before I first saw him, or since, 
Let us hope that his beery existence may tend, 
Like his song, to a happy and peaceable end, 
And Time all the ruts in Life’s highway may mend 
For the jolly Postilion of Linz. 


But if my rhymes, permitted to take their own 
course and tempered by agreeable recollections 
of his good humor, thus run into kindly com- 
memoration of the Postilion, justice, alike to the 
truth and to the wrongs of my excellent friend 
Bob, demands that the conducteur should be 
treated differently. That despotic officer, in his 
disposition of the passengers, behaved in a man- 
ner that justly provoked our displeasure, for 
having sent two of us off in the first coach, con- 
taining seats for four, with two Austrians, whose 
appearance was anything but prepossessing, he 
detained R——- for the second, in which that in- 
dignant young gentleman was finally packed 
away with three individuals, with whom he could 
not exchange one word by reason of wanting a 
common language, and this for a distance of one 





on their tops. 





hundred and fifty miles to endure for a period of 
more than thirty hours. No wonder R be- 
stowed the heartiest of English maledictions on 
Monsieur le Conducteur ; no wonder he felt an in- 
tense desire to punch that obnoxious person on 
the head, and afterwards, when pursuing some 
lonely mule-path over Alpine precipices, longed 
to have him at hand that he might push him 
over, in a quiet way, to the bottom. 


The journey by eilwagen to Munich was a very 
tedious one, varied by few incidents of an inter- 
esting sort, and I feel an inclination to go over it 
hastily on paper as a compensation for the toil- 
some, weary time we had of it onthe road. After 
leaving Linz, we followed the banks of the Dan- 
ube for a considerable distance under the shadow 
of a lofty range of hills on ihe left, then striking 
across the country, we arrived about midnight at 
Scharding, where we crossed the Austrian fron- 
tier on a fine bridge over the turbulent river Inn, 
with the moon directly above our heads in un- 
clouded majesty. I recollect being rudely awa- 
kened from areverie of moonlit skies ina distant 
land, by the custom-house officers of Bavaria who 
searched our trunks and examined our passports, 
and then I remember nothing more, till looking 
out of the coach-window in the morning, my eye 
rested lovingly on the long line of the Styrian 
Alps, the first snow-covered mountains I had 
ever seen, which lay in rosy distinctness far away 
across the undulating country, with the sunlight 
All that day were these moun- 
tains in view, rejoicing the vision, as it turned 
gratefully from the dusty highway to repose upon 
their remote and serene beauty. As the morning 
wore on, we rattled over the stones of the little 
town of Altotting, famous as a place of pilgri- 
mage for Catholic devotees, many thousands of 
whom resort thither annually to pay their vows 
to the Black Virgin. As we breakfasted at this 
place, I employed the time when the servants 
were preparing the table, in visiting the Church 
wherein the the Black Virgin is enshrined. It is 
a small building, the exterior of which is literally 
covered with votive paintings representing va- 
rious miracles supposed to have been performed 
by our Lady of Altotting. From the number and 
variety of these pictures, she must be one of the 
most industrious of all miracle-workers. In one 
picture she had stopped a pair of runaway horses, 
in another she had extinguished a fire in a three- 
story mansion, a third showed the arrest of an 
avalanche, while innumerable marine views, rath- 
er inferior in execution to Joseph Vernet’s, were 
devoted to exhibiting her benevolent interference 
in cases of shipwreck. Neptune’s temple could 
not have displayed so many. ‘The interior of the 
church disclosed the shrine where the sable Virgin 
stands holding in her arms a black child, both 
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figures being profusely covered with jewels. 
Around the chapel might be seen a sort of ana- 
tomical musuem consisting of models of limbs 
upon which Our Lady of Altotting had performed 
cures. Altogether the impression made upon me 
by this Bavarian Loretto was far from being 
agreeable and I was glad to leave it behind me. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, the eil- 
wagen stopped ata little village for a change of 
horses, when the conducteur opened the door, 
and asked if we would like to descend, remarking 
at the same time that we had arrived at Hohen- 
linden. ‘Is the battle-field near by?” we in- 
quired.” ‘Within two minutes’ walk,” said he. 
So we got out and strolled over the classic ground 
where Mr. Thomas Campbell, occupying a front 
seat in a neighboring wind-mill, saw the white- 
coated battalions of the Archduke John give way 
before the terrible onset of the French. That 
spirited poet has been guilty of a great geograph- 
ical swindle* in causing the Iser to roll darkly and 
rapidly by the scene of the combat, whereas this 
rather insignificant stream is some twenty miles 
distant and could not by any possibility have been 
rendered bloody by the slaughter of the day. 


* That we were annoyed, in no small degree, by the 
unjustifiable exercise of the poetic license in the poem of 
“ Hohenlinden,” will appear from the shocking manner 
in which a member of the party revenged himself in the 
following parody— 


On Linden when the sun was low— 

The coach was very, very slow, 

The lazy horses would not “ go” 
To Munich with the passengers. 


But Linden yet shall see a sight, 

The weary pilgrim to delight, 

When locomotives shall affright 
The field from its propriety. 


By coachman’s trumpet loudly played 
The horses were not “ fast arrayed,” 
And not a single charger neighed 

To join our little company. 


* * *« * 


But far less speed we yet shall kuow 

Before we see the Iser's flow, 

And slower yet the coach shall go 
To Munich with the passengers. 


The team was changed by Linden’s mob, 
But scarcely had they done the job, 
When furious John and fiery Bob 

Cried “ go ahead” most lustily. 


The highway lengthens. On we crawl 
To town before the night shall fall— 
Take, Munich! take the party all 

And charge with all thy hostelry! 


Ah! when at last we there shall meet, 
A jolly dinner we shall eat, 
And every bottle ’neath our feet 

Shall tell of vanished Bargundy! 


— —_——— 


The repetition of the lines, upon the spot com- 
memorated by them, did not, therefore, have half 
as much effect as we had expected, and we went 
back to the eilwagen with the feeling of having 
been imposed upon, R mingling with his 
complaints against the poet, the expression of his 
sincere regret that he could not signalize the field 
of Hohenlinden by a duel with the conducteur 
in which thirty-two pounders should be the mild- 
est weapons he would consent to employ. 

The end of our tedious journey, however, was 
near at hand, and, two hours afterwards, we saw; 
from the summit of a hill twelve miles off, the 
towers of Munich with the glittering Alps behind 
them, and now, as the road was a continuous de- 
scent to the city, we went at a better pace, enter- 
ing the barrier just as they were lighting the gas- 
lamps in the streets of the Bavarian capital. 











SOME ODD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The last number of the London Quarterly Re- 
view, for which we are indebted to Mr. James 
Woodhouse, the Richmond Agent, contains a 
pleasant article on advertisements from which our 
readers will thank us for making the following 
extracts —[ Hd. Messenger. 


* * “The papers are full of minor pitfalls, 


into which the unwary are continually falling, 
sometimes with their eyes wide open. Of the 
latter class are the matrimonial advertisements ; 
here is aspecimen of one of the most artful of its 
kind we ever remember to have seen: 


TO GIRLS OF FORTUNE—MATRIMONY. 
—A bachelor, young, amiable, handsome, and of 
good family, and accustomed to move in the high- 
est sphere of society, is embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances. Marriage is his only hope of extri- 
cation. This advertisement is inserted by one of 
his friends. Ingratitude was never one of his 
faults, and he will study for the remainder of his 
life, to prove his estimation of the confidence 
placed in him.—Address, post-paid, L. L. H. L, 
47 King street, Soho. N. B.—The witticisms 
cockney scribblers deprecated. 


¥3 The air of candor and the taking portrait of 
the handsome bachelor, whose very poverty is con- 
verted into a charm, is cleverly assumed. Anan- 
nouncement of a much less flattering kind, but 
probably of a more genuine and honorable na- 
ture, was published in Blackwood some time ago, 
which we append, as, like Landseer’s Dog pic- 
tures, the two form a capital pair illustrative of 
high and low life: 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. — I 





hereby give notice to all unmarried women, tha 
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I, John Hobnall, am at this writing five and for- 
ty, a widower, and in wantof awife. As I wish 
no one to be mistaken, I have a good cottage with 
a couple of acres of land, for which I pay £2a 
year. I have five children, four of them old 
enough to be in employment, three sides of ba- 
con, and some pigs ready for market. I should 
like to have a woman fit to take care of her house 
when I am out. I want no second family. She 
may be between 40 and 50 if she likes. A good 
sterling woman would be preferred, who would 
take care of the pigs. 

& “ - 


* * 


* * “The more curious advertisements which 


from time to time appear in the public journals, 
but particularly in the Times, do not admit of 
classification ; and they are so numerous, more- 
over, that if we were to comment upon one tithe 
of those that have appeared within these last six 
years, we should far exceed the limits of this ar- 
ticle. We make no apology, therefore, for string- 
ing together the following very odd lot: 


DO YOU WANT A SERVANT ?—Necessity 
prompts the question. The advertiser orrers his 
SERVICES to any lady or gentleman, company, or 
others, in want of a truly faithful, confidential 
servant in any capacity not menial, where a prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature, in various parts 
of the world, would be available. Could under- 
take any affair of small or great importance, 
where talent, inviolable secresy, or good address 
would be necessary. Has moved in the best and 
worst societies without being contaminated by 
either; has never been a servant; begs to recom- 


mend himself as one who knows his place; is 
moral, temperate, middle-aged; no objection to 
any part of the world. Could advise any ag sal 


talist wishing to increase his income, and have 
the control of his own money. Could act as sec- 
retary or valet to any lady or gentleman. Can 
give advice or hold his tongue, sing, dance, play, 
fence, box, or preach a sermon, tell a story, be 
grave or gay, ridiculous or sublime, or do any- 
thing from the curling of a peruke to the storm- 
ing of a citadel, but never to excel his master. 
Address A. B. C.,7 Little St. Andrew Street, Lei- 
cester Square.— Times, 1850. 


TO P. Q—HOW IS YOUR MOTHER?—I 
shan’t inquire further, and must decline entering 
upon the collateral branches of the family.— 

imes, 1842, 


TO WIDOWERS AND SINGLE GENTLE- 
MEN.—Wantep, by a lady, a siruaTIon to super- 
intend the household and preside at table. She 
is agreeable, becoming, careful, desirable, Eng- 
lish, facetious, generous, honest, industrious, ju- 
dicious, keen, lively, merry, natty, obedient, phil- 
osophic, quiet, regular, sociable, tasteful, useful, 
vivacious, womanish, xantippish, youthful, zeal- 
ous, &, Address X. Y. z. Simmond’s library, 
Edgeware-road.— Times. 


THE TITLE OF AN ANCIENT BARON.— 
Mr. George Robins is empowered to sett the TI- 
TLE and pienity of a Baron. The origin of the 
family, its ancient descent, and illustrious ances- 
try, will be fully developed to those, and such 


> 





only. as desire to possess this distinguished rank 
for the inconsiderable sum of 1000/. Covent- 
garden Market.— Times, 1841. 


POSTAGE STAMPS.—A young lady being 
desirous of covering her dressing-room with can- 
celled posTaGE stamps, has been so far encouraged 
in her wish by private friends as to have succeed- 
ed in collecting 16,000! these, however, being in- 
sufficient, she will be greatly obliged if any good- 
natured persons who have these (otherwise use- 
less) little articles at their disposal would assist 
in the whimsical project. Address to E. D., 
Mr. Butt’s glover, Leadenhall Street, or Mr. 
Marshall’s jeweller, Hackney.—TZimes, 1841. - 


TO THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION.— 
Wantep, for a Summer Theatre and Circuit, a 
Leading Lady, Singing Chambermaid, First Low 
Comedian, Heavy man, Walking Gentleman, and 
one or two Gentlemen for Utility. To open July 

th. 

Address (enclosing Stamp for reply) to Mr. J. 
Windsor, Theatre Royal, Preston, Lancanshire.— 
Era, July 1, 1855. 


WANTED a Man and his Wife to look after a 
Horse and Dairy with a religious turn of mind 
without any incumbrance. 

“The variety is perhaps as astonishing as the 
number of advertisements in the Times. Like 
the trunk of an ‘elephant, no matter seems too 
minute or gigantic, too ludicrous or too sad, to be 
lifted into notoriety by the giant of Printing-house 
Square. The partition of a thin rule suffices to 
separate a call for the loan of millions from the 
sad weak cry of the destitute gentlewoman to be 
allowed to slave in a nursery ‘for the sake of a 
home.’ Vehement love scnds its voice implo- 
ringly through the world after a graceless boy, 
side by side with the announcement of the land- 
ing of a cargo of lively turtle, or the card of a 
bug-killer. The poor lady who advertises for 
boarders ‘ merely for the sake of society’ finds her 
‘want’ cheek-by jowl with some Muggletonian 
announcement gratuitously calculated to break 
up society altogether, to the effect that the world 
will come to an end by the middle of the next 
month. Or the reader is informed that for twelve 
postage stamps he may learn ‘ How to obtain a 
certain fortune,’ exactly opposite an offer of a 
bonus of five hundred pounds sterling, to any one 
who will obtain for the advertiser ‘a Government 
situation.” The Times reflects every want and 
appeals to every motive which affects our compo- 
site society. And why does it do this? Because 
of its ubiquity; go where you will, there, like 
the horse-fly or the sparrow, we find it. The por- 
ter reads it in his bee-hive chair, the master in 
his library ; Green, we have no doubt, takes it 
with him to the clouds in his balloon, and the 
collier reads it in the depths of the mine; the 
workman at his bench, the lodger in his two-pair 
back, the gold-digger in his hole, and the soldier 
in the trench, pores over its broad pages.” 
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SUMMER SUNSET LINES. 


ADDRESSED TO ONE FAR WEST. 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


Dear Mary! when the sunset glow 
Is fading from the Western skies— 
When sombre twilight, sad and slow, 
Steals o’er the rich empurpled dyes 
Which, like the blood from Warrior slain, 
Ensanguining the Battle plain, 
Mark where the glorious God of Day 
(Like Hero fallen in deadly fray,) 
Has passed in crimson gore away :— 
When, through the azure veil of Heaven, 
Peep out the starry eyes of even, 
As slowly up th’ empyrean height 
Steals forth the silvery Queen of Night ;— 
While gently to the evening breeze, 
Wave the light branches of the trees, 
And ruddy tassels that adorn 
The rustling stalks of ripening corn ;— 
When scarce a sound, or, earth below, 
Or air above us, seems to know, 
Save as some drowsy insect’s hum 
Upon the dreamy ear may come, - 
Or on the breeze, thus gently swells 
The twinkling, faint, of far-off bells, 
Which herald their approach, as come 
The lowing herd, all lazi!y, home ; 
While, in the vale and on the bill, 
Ploughman and Woodman both are still, 
As the last rays of yonder Sun 
Pioclaim their daily labors done ; 
Then—at this hour—set loose and free 
From all that binds them here to stay, 
As bees fly home at close of day— 
How do my thoughts take wings and flee 
At eve, to seek their rest with thee, 
Oh! best belovéd !—far away! 


Day, with its labors and its cares, 
May drive thee sometimes from my thought, 
Till Night steals on me unawares— 
But ah! thou’rt never then forgot! 
I sit and muse upon the past, 
. In other years, when, blithe and gay, 
My daily duties done, at last, 
I flew to thee—now far away! 


I watched, this eve, the Sun’s decline, 
As slowly down he sank to rest; 

And sighed, to wish his journey mine— 
To seek, like him, yon far-off West ! 

I thought how soon this glorious sight 
That now is mine, will Mary’s be; 

She'll gaze too, on his setting light, 
But not, to-night, she’ll gaze on me ! 


Would it were mine, as thus ’tis his, 
That daily round to run!—Yet, No: 
For when J get where Mary is, 
I would no farther wish to go! 


Banks of the Kanawha, Va., August, 1855. 


Potices of Hew Works. 


Tar Hippen Pats. By Marion Harvanp. Author 
of “ Alone.” New York: J. C. Derby, 119 Nassau 
Street. 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 





It was with something very like a thrill of pride that 
the writer of this notice received the solicitations of a 
newsboy at Folkestone on the English Channel, last No- 
vember, that he would buy a copy of “ Alone,” just re- 
printed ina London Edition, and he has observed the 
success that has attended the publication of the second 
work of fiction by Marion Harland with real pleasure. 
To few of the competitors for literary fame is it permitted 
to mount per saltum into public favor, and that dreadful 
premier pas once taken, unlike St. Denis with his head 
under his arm, the author does not find the difficulty to 
be over. Marion Harland, however, has safely advanced 
beyond the point reached in her first essay in the walks 
of literature, and we may be assured will neither forfeit 
her position, nor fall behind it, hereafter. As a daughter 
of Virginia, as an ornament of Southern letters, we may 
therefore feel proud of her. (By the way, may we be 
permitted to remind her. in a parenthesis, that she has 
taken for her nom-de-plume a masculine appellation, and 
that she sheuld write Marian Harland to indicate that 
“Alone” and “The Hidden Path” are from a female 
pen 7) 

The volume before us is a gracefully-written, sweetly- 
told story of domestic life, with, as it seems to us, a two-fold 
purpose. The author endeavours first to teach the ex- 
cellent moral that the surest happiness in life is attainable 
by a strict adherence to the “ path” of duty, sometimes 
lying straight in advance of the pilgrim, though invested 
with tuorns and pitfalls, at other times, obscure and 
“ hidden,” and requiring the closest examination to fol- 
low it. Along this path, the heroine resolutely moves 
with an independence and courage that we can not too 
much admire. Though somewhat too triste to be alto- 
gether loveable, Bella Conway always challenges our 
respect and confidence, and we can recal but a single 
psssage in which she absolutely gives way to the weak- 
ness of human nature. This is when she breaks out in 
that pathetic entreaty to the abominably conceited and 
obdurate Mr. Willard Monmouth— 

“Talk to me . - tell me that you love me,” 
which we suppose is quite natural, but which will nev- 
ertheless be harshly criticised by the female readers of 
the story. 

The second object which the author of “ The Hidden 
Path’’ appears to have in view, is utterly to demolish and 
explode that long-established sentimentalism, dear to the 
souls of novel-readers and novel-writers since the days 
of Clarissa Harlowe, known as “ First-Love.”’ A work 
appeared with a similar intent, a few months ago, under 
the title of “ Constance Herbert,” in which the beloved 
of the earliest passion of the heroine, turns out a very 
sorry character before we reach the colophon, and so we 
are led, long before arriving at the goal of “ The Hidden 
Path,” to congratulate Bella that she escaped the més- 
alliance she was once so anxious to consummate. Ma- 
rion Harland seems to join issue directly with that de- 
lightful young moralist, Mr. Clive Newcome, in his no- 








tions on this tender subject. When the dear old Colonel 
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asks his son concerning Ethel, during the brief life-time 
of the first Mrs. Newcome jr. — 

“ And are—are you fond of her still, Clive ?”’ 
that constant young gentleman makes reply 

“Still! once means always in these things, father, 
does’nt it? Once means to day and yesterday, and for- 
ever and ever.”’ 

Now it is this sentiment which Marion Harland repu- 
diates entirely. Accordingly, though all her dramatis 
persone are benevolently murried off, none of them are 
united to the objects of their early admiration, and the 
author seeks to make us believe that the first blossom- 
ing of the affections is “of no consequence.” Very 
consoling this, certainly, to those crushed spirits, the fresh- 
ness and fragrance of whose heart-existence some false 
one has caused to wither and perish, but not likely to 
meet with a ready acceptance at other hands. Indeed, 


we doubt if so whole-souled and passionate a devotion | 


as that of Bella for Monmouth could be transferred with- 
out weakening to the exemplary clergyman whom she 
subsequently marries, and despite the happy illustrations 
that Marion Harland gives us of the truth of her creed, 
we are bound to dissent from it and vote with Clivy. 

There are faults in “The Hidden Path” that might 
have been, and should have been avoided. The plan of 
the work, for instance, too closely resembles that of 
* Villette,” not to suggest the idea of imitation. In both, 
the principal character is a yeung girl, who disdaining 
to be dependent on relatives or connections, goes bravely 
out into the world, to maintain herself by honorable and 
persistent exertion. In both, she selects the vocation of 
teacher and becomes one of the corps of instruction in a 
boarding school. Nor does the resemblance stop here. 
In “ The Hidden Path” as in “ Villette,” a love affair is 
carried on by a pert and rebellious young lady through 
the expedient of a nocturnal apparition. The Ghost of 
Mr. Waylie’s Institute is the Nun of Madame Beck’s 
Pensionnat over again. Now we do not say that Marion 


Harland was conscious of the similarity we have pointed | 


out—the charge of plagiarism is too serious a one to be 
lightly imputed—but we do say that it is a blemish upon 
her performance, and that a writer of so much dramatic 
invention ought not to have fallen into the error. 

A graver defect yet is thy needless introduction of char- 


acters who are constantly de trop, and the consequent | 


falling off in the interest of the narrative while the reader 
is engaged with their unprofitable sayings and doings. 
We suppose the enlistment of Alma late in the action 
might be defended on the ground that she was wanted 
to supply a “ first love” for Frank, but what other pur- 
pose does that insipid little outsider subserve? Who 
cares anything about Alma in reading the volume, who 
indeed is not possessed of a desire to send her back to 
Chicago by the first train and bid her adieu, before two 
chapters of her adventures have been accomplished ? 
We must remonstrate with the author, too, for impeding 
the story with those interminable discussions between 
Isabel and Frank. For the peace of society we ask, do 
authors really talk in that way? Js a writer of fiction 
the tedious, unmerciful speaker of speeches that Isabel 
shows herself? We trust and believe not. 

Another error, and that a misconception of successful 
authorship is apparent in the career of Isabel. We 
would not disenchant Marion Harland of the illusion 
that decided and brilliant success in literature may have 

woven around her, but it isa mistake to suppose that 
_ women are empresses when they have won the triumphs 
of letters ; the world is not theirs by right of conquest, 
the wreath of laurel is mo¢ a crown of authority nor is 





the pen an omnipotent sceptre. Such seems to have 
been Isabel’s opinion, but then she was yet too young in 
her literary experience to have discovered that like all 
other kinds of fame, that of the writer, unless it be gath- 
ered from genius of a commanding sort, is empty, for 
the most purt, and transient. 

We have done, however, with pointing out defects in 
“ The Hidden Path,”’ It were an easier and more grate- 
ful office to point out beauties, but the reader will be at 
/no loss to discover them without our assistance. They 
| abound in the volume, gems of happy and eloquent des- 
| scription, exquisite touches of pathos, felicitious deline- 
‘ations of character,—all giving evidence of rare talent 
' guided by a pure and ‘fervent love of the good and the 
‘beautiful. 


| 
\ 








|Maup, AND OTHER Porms. By AtrrepD TENNYsoN. 
D. C. L., Poet Laureate. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields, 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


If this extraordinary compound of mysticism and mis- 
anthropy had not appeared with the name of the Eng- 
glish Laureate on the title page, we should have been 
certain that it had its origin in one of two exceptional 
conditions of the mind—either that it came from some 
unhappy lunatic, whose poetic faculty had been disor- 
dered and now vibrated discordantly, “ like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tune and harsh,” or that it was the pro- 
duction of some wag, who designed an attempt on the 
critics by endeavouring to palm off nonsense on them 
for profound philosophy. Though occasionally we dis- 
cover a passage of genuine and exquisite poetry, worthy 
of the author of Locksley Hall, the stuff so greatly 
preponderates, tnat we are tempted one hundred and odd 
times (there being so many pages in Ticknor and Field’s 
edition of it) before getting at the conclusion, to throw 
Maud out of the window and take to some more sensible 
and healthful reading. And the reader is the more pro- 
voked with the performance, because he is left in a pain- 
ful state of indecision, after having accomplished its pe- 
'rusal, as to which deserves the greater amount of cen- 
sure, the story itself, or the manner in which it is told. 
The hero of the poem, who speaks the piece in the first 
person, is altogether as uncivilized and disagreeable a 
/young gentleman as we have met with for many a day, 
who grumbles and snarls at every thing and every body, 
with less manners than Manfred and a more unbounded 
licence than Lara; while it is scarcely necessary for us 
to hint that his disjointed bexameters and other metrical 
affectations do not deserve to be considered in compari- 
son with the wild rhythmical music in which the By- 
ronic misanthropes pour forth their bitter sentiments to 
the ear. This hero, who has no name at all, like the man 
that was won in a raffle, is introduced to us as living in 
the neighbourhood of a “ Hall,” the owner of which is a 
rich lord with a son and daughter. The “ governor’ re- 
sides for the most part in London, and does not figure 
much in the dactyls and trochees of the poem, but the 
young people keep up the ménage of the Hall, and are 
thus brought in contact with Sir Grumbler. ‘‘ Maud’ is - 
the name of the daughter and with Maud he falls despe- 
rately in love, while the brother, (whom the poet calls 
bad names as, for instance, “ that oiled and curled Assy- 
rian bull”) very reasonably objects to the addresses of 
an anonymous and unamiable gentleman withowt re- 
sources or expectations, preferring for a brother-in-law a 
nobleman who comes in, of course, for some of the puet's 
ex parte abuse, and is styled, among other uncompli- 
mentary epithets,” babe-faced.” After a little, there is a 
great dinner and ball given at the Hall to which our 
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snarling lover is not invited. He dodges around the 
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house, however, all night, and tries to run away with|and dramatic skill, can atone for the palliation of vice or 
Maud in the morning—singing to her a very sweet little | the inculcation of spurious morality. 


song, ‘Come into the garden, Maud,” with a melody 
very like Poe’s, which, if it had not been copied into ever 
so many newspapers and thereby brought to the notice 
of our readers already, we should be glad to quote, as a 
proof that Tennyson has not lost the gift of poesy. But 
while Maud and her lover without a name are making 
off, they are intercepted by the “ Assyrian Bull” and the 
“ babe-faced lord’’—there are hot words ending in a duel 
in which Maud’s brother is killed, and here the action of 
the poem is ended. Of Maud we hear nothing more, and 
the wretched survivor of the duel discovers, afier months 
of mental suffering, that war is the remedy not only for 
his remorse, but for all the ills that afflict society, and 
favors us with some praises of war in general and that in 
the Crimea io particular, in a sort of blank verse that 
rhymes every now and then, semi-occasionaily and 
whenever a rhyme chances to “turn up.’ Finally we 
are led to suppose that the poet gues off to join the al- 
lied army, which he reached in time, let us hope, to be 
blown up at the taking of Sebastopol. 

Such is Maud,a morbid, splenetic, fragmentary effu- 
sion, in which false philosophy is embodied in vicious 
verse—quite unworthy in all respects of Mr. Tennyson. 
We cannot believe that it is favorably regarded even by 
himself and we are sure that it will not rank with the 
Morte @ Arthur or the Gardener’s Daughter in any just 
estimate of his writings. . 


Light anD Darkness: or The Shadow of Fate. A 
Story of Fashionable Life. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Main St. 


This work is said to be the first effort in authorship of 
a Virginia lady, and as such we have read it with great 
interest. The style is remarkably spirited, and it exhib- 
its, besides affluence of diction, very considerable dramat- 
ic ability. Few readers, who get beyond the fifth chap- 
ter, we think, will lay the book down, and this is certain- 
ly proof that the author has not misconceived her pow- 
ers. With so much of commendation, we are pained to 
add that in our judgment the novel had far better never 
been published. It is a story of guilty love, in which a 
“ sallow, subiime, sort of Werter-faced man” contrives 
to work the ruin of a brilliant woman, who finally dies 
by her own hand. The effect is all the more injurious 
because, while conducting the charming criminals to the 
retribution of the catastrophe, the author seeks always 
to enlist our sympathies in their behalf. Claude St. Ju- 
lian is perhaps, of all the sentimental scoundrels we have 
ever read of, the most utterly base and despidable ; he 





From Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co. of New York, 

through J. W. Randolph of this city, we have received 

several of the latest publications of Bohn, whose press 

seems to be never at rest. Among them is the well- 

known philosophical work—The Critique of Pure Rea- 

son—translated from the German of Immanuel Kant. 

A good English version of this essay in dialectics has 

long been a desideratum to the student of metaphysical 

science. We have also, as an addition to the Standard 

Library, a historical work to which the present aspect 

of European affairs will give a vivid interest, being a His- 

tory of Russia, in two volumes, compiled from the most 
authentic sources, including the works of Karamsin, 

‘Tooke and Segur, in which the events of the Muscovite 
Empire are brought down to the death of Lord Raglan 
before Sebastopol. The second volume is embellished 
with a portrait of the late Emperor Nicholas. The Clas- 
sical Library is further enlarged by the publication of 
the Natural History of Plins, translated by two eminent 
Cambridge men, and amplified with copious notes and 
illustrations. Sixty-six volumes have now been publish- 
ed of the Classical Library alone, affording the English 
reader an introduction to the whole body of Grecian and 
Roman literature. By some accident we failed to receive 
the first volume of either Pliny or the work on Russia— 
will the New York agents oblige us by sending them? 





| 
| Guy Rivers, a Tale of Georgia. By W. Gitmore 
Simos, Esq. Author of * The Yemassee,” &c., &c. 
New and Revised Edition. Redfield, 34 Beekman St 
New York. 1855. 


“- 


|Ricnuarp Hurpis,a Tale of Alabama. Same author 
and publisher. [From Butters & Simons, 97 Main St. 


Two additional voluines of the “new and revised edi- 
tion” of Mr. Simms’ novels, which are all the more ac- 
ceptable for the fact that the original editions of both 
have long since been out of print. “Guy Rivers” was, 
we believe, the first work of fiction that Mr. Simms gave 
to the world, and secured for him at once that hold upon 
the, public favor which he has never since lost for a mo- 
ment. But, perhaps, of all his works none ever excited 
such an sensation as “ Richard Hurdis.” There was a 
tragic, grim sort of interest inspired by the life-like de- 
lineations of this wonderful narrative of blood and crime, 
that has never been equalled by any work that has ap- 
peared from the American press. Mr. Simms attributes 











treats a gentle and loving wife with systematic cruelty, | the success of “ Richard Hurdis,”’ in a great measure, to 
deliberately plans the degradation of a confiding girl, and jts having been published anonymously, and in the pref- 


ultimately accomplishes this purpose by employing 4 ace to the reprint, he argues with much force the advan- 
love philtre, and yet throughout the whole of his rascal- | tages of the literary incognito to young authors. But 
ities we are entreated to look upon him as the sport of the story of the “Avenger of Blood’’ could not have 
an unhappy destiny, the victim of the “Shadow of Fate”’ | failed of immediate and general acceptance, from what- 
—nay, within that gloomy penumbra, he walks always ever quarter it might have come. We trust Mr. Redfield 
invested with a couleur de rose. The sins of the dark- will speedily complete this new and elegant edition of 
eyed Florence, also, are so eloquently extenuated, from! Mr. Simms’ Works. 

her innocent flirtations on the Fifth Avenue to her sweet 


suicide in Rome, that we pity rather than condemn her. | 





The author seems to have chosen for her model in novel- Agr-Hints. Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. By 
writing the Bulwer of some years ago, and“ Lightand| James Jackson Janves. New York: Harper & Bro- 
Darkness” reminds us frequently of that gifted author’s | thers. 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 

early bad manner. Most earnestly do we entreat her to 


pause and remember, before giving another work to the | The increased attention paid of late years to the stndy 
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Notices of New Works. 





| OcroBErR, 1855, 





of the fine arts, and the growing taste for the subjects of 
painting and architecture stimulated by such esthetical 
works as those of Ruskin, Mrs. Jameson and Lord Lind- 
say, render it probable that Mr. Jarves’ volume will meet 
with a large circulation in this country and in England, 
where it has been published in a very beautiful edition. 
We have read these “ Arts-Hints”’ with real satisfaction, 
and consider them well calculated to assist the forma- 
tion of correct opinions upon the matters of which they 
treat. 





A Memoir or tHE Rey. Sypney Smitn. By his 
Daughter, Lapy Hottanp. With a selection from his 
Letters. Edited by Mrs. Austin. In Two Volumes. 
New Yerk: Harper & Brothers. 1855. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


In foregoing pages of the present number of the Mes- 
senger, we have given a review of these volumes from 
the industrious pen of the literary Editor of the London 
Times, which will afford the reader an excellent idea of 
the manner in which the task of biography has not been 
performed for the witty canon of St. Paul’s by his daugh- 
ter and Mrs. Austin. Had the work been entitled ‘* Me- 
morials of the Rey. Sydney Smith,” no such criticism on 
the pious labours of Lady Holland would have been call- 
ed forth. What is now before us is in the highest degree 
entertaining as connected with one of the brightest minds 
of the age, and will be of infinite value to the person, 
whoever he may be, that shall hereafter write such a 
Life of Sydney Smith as the literary annals of the nine- 
teenth century should contain. The typography and 
paper of these volumes show that the Messrs. Harper 
are prepared to execute even better work than they have 
ever done before. 





A Visit To Inpia, Cuina, AND Japan, In the year 1853. 
By Bayarp Taytor. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Co., 10 Park Place. 1855. [From Butters & Simons, 
157 Main Street. 


A very readable account of adventures in the East, 
made up chiefly of letters written to the New York T'ri- 
bune. That portion of the volume relating to Japan 
comprises but seven chapters, and is not so full as we 
had expected to find it, bat Mr. Taylor explains that on 
leaving the Expedition he was called upon to surrender 
his journals to the Navy Department, in consequence of 
which he was unable to give as complete and continuous 
a narrative as he had designed. Mr. Taylor’s visit to 
the Himalayas is described with great spirit and effect. 
but altogether we think the narrative unnecessarily ex- 
panded. What he tells us in 539 pages might have been 
told much better in 300, with a saving of paper, printers’ 
ink, composition, valuable time and patience, to author, 
publishers and reader, and we can only express our sur- 
prise that a gentleman of such experience in authorship 
as Mr. Taylor should have failed to learn the importance 
of condensation. The book is beautifully printed in the 
best style of Mr. Putnam. 





Srray LEAveEs FRoM THE Boox or Nature. By M. 
ScuHere De Vere, of the University of Virginia. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 10 Park Place. 1855, 
[From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


Mr. Schele De Vere has shown us in a previous vol- 
ume, Comparative Philology, with what propriety and 








even elegance he writes English, and whoever will pick 
up these “Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature” will 
find a most delightful collection of essays upon the va- 
ried phenomena of earth, air and ocean. We recognise 
some of his researches into the life of plants as belong- 
ing toa series of Lectures delivered by him before the 
Richmond Atheneum, two years ago, and received with 
great satisfaction by intelligent audiences. We cordially 
commend the book to public favor. 





Japan as Ir was and Is. By Ricuarpv HILpRertn, 
Author of “ History of the United States.’’ Boston, 
Philips, Sampson, & Co. [From James Woodhouse, 
137 Main Street. 


Mr. Hildreth is one of the dullest writeis with whom 
we are acquainted, and whatever he has done in the vol- 
ure before us has been done drowsily enough. Mr. 
Hildreth dues not pretend to know anything of * Japan 
as itis” from personal observation, he has never been 
there except in spirit, but, with a keen New England 
eye, he thinks the present moment a favorable one for a 
book on Japanese history. and he has therefore availed 
himself freely of other people’s labours to get up a vol- 
ume for the market. ‘The compilation of course contains 
much valuable matter touching the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, as far as they have been heretofore 
revealed to Portuguese and Dutch adventurers, but as 
far as Commodore Perry’s Expedition is concerned, it is 
singularly vacuous. 


Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon 
Practice. By James Jackson, M. D., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. [From James 
Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


The author of these “ letters” is a gentleman of wide 
repute in his profession, and his name on the title page 
will be enough to ensure them a general welcome at the 
hands of all students of medicine. We are not able to 
form an opinion, of course, of the value of the sugges- 
tions in a scientific point of view, but we can say that 
they are written in a pleasing style, and embody much 
that the young practitioner may profitably learn. 





Bits oF Biarney. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. Red- 
field, 34 Beekman Street. New York. [From Butters 
& Simons, 157 Main Street. 


A capital collection of rollicking Irish stories, full of 
humor and pathos, to which are appended biographical 
sketches of Grattan and O’Connell, though why these 
latter should be denominated “ Bits of Blarney” we can- 
not exactly understand. The book will assuredly have 
a great run. 
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Our thanks are due to the Rev. M. D. Hoge for a copy 
of his Discourse upon “ Honorable Old Age,” preached 
at the Funeral of the late Captain Benjamin Sheppard 
of Richmond. The occasion was one of no ordinary in- 
terest, and the gifted speaker illustrated it with words of 
the most pathetic eloquence. 





To G. M. West, under the Exchange Hotel, we are in- 
debted for the “ Deserted Wife,” a novel from the pen of 
Mrs. Southworth, and “ The Yellow Mask,” a story of 
thrilling interest, reprinted frow “ Household Words,” 
by Peterson of Philadelphia. 








